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‘Buy Wider Tires 


Get This Extra Service 
When You Pay an Extra Price 


This is today’s chief tire question: Can I get less 
trouble—longer service—by paying an extra price? 


You can. But not by paying more than Goodyear 


prices for the same-size tire. 


than No-Rim-Cut tires. 


You can’t buy better 


But nearly every motorist can use a half-inch wider 


tire—and one inch larger. 


rim. For instance— 


And it will perfectly fit his 


A 31x3’% will fit the rim using a 30x 3. 
A 33x4_ will fit the rim using a 32x 3’. 
A 37x5_ will fit the rim using a 36x 4’. 


So with many other sizes. 
It will pay you well to use the largest size that 


you. 
your wheel allows. 


Your dealer will inform 


No Extra Price to Many 


Many of you now pay for tires 
more than Goodyears cost. Sixteen 
makes are sold at extra prices. 
Some are one-third higher. And 
a half-inch wider Goodyear doesn’t 
cost as.much. 


 _- price now buys you 
n g, so far as our tests can 
show. No extra mileage—no less 
trouble— nothing tangible at all. 
For Goodyear is the utmost in a 
tier 
Let it buy a real advantage. Let 
it, if you pay it, buy a wider tire— 

re size, more air capacity. Then 
the extra will come back to you— 
perhaps over and over—in the 


added mileage. 


All That Tires 
Should Cost 


In our opinion, Goodyear tires 
cost all that tires should cost. If 
there are ways to make tires better, 
we have never found them out. 


And we should know. We spend 
$100,000 yearly on research, tests 
and experiments—just to make sure 
that Goodyears are ‘not anywhere 
excelled. 


In four ways they excel all others 
—in the four great trouble-saving 
features listed at the right. So we 
see no reason why a same-size tire 


should cost $5 to $15 more. 


Goodyear prices are simply due 
to Goodyear popularity. Our No- 
Rim-Cut tires once cost far more 
than other standard makes. But 
multiplied output and new efh- 
ciency brought those prices down. 


They outsell any other tire. The 
sales this year are growing faster 
than ever. That after millions have 
been tested on some hundreds of 
All of which 
argues that Goodyear prices buy 
the best that men can give. Any 
dealer can supply you. 


thousands of cars. 
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- Goodyear’s 


Four 
Exclusive Features 


These four great features are 
embodied in Goodyear tires alone: 


No-Rim-Cut feature—the fault- 
less way to end rim-cutting. It 
makes this trouble impossible—that 
we guarantee. 


“On-Air” cure—an exclusive 
process conducted under actual 
road conditions. It costs us $1,500 
daily, but it saves the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 


Rubber rivets—hundreds of 
which are formed in each tire to 
combat tread separation. They re- 
duce the risk 60 per cent. 


All-Weather treads—the tough, 
double-thick anti-skids. Flat and 
smooth, so they run like a plain 
tread; but with deep, sharp, resist- 
less grips. 
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These are all costly features. They 
are saving tire users millions of dol- 
lars. But not one is found in any 
tire save the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tire. Tell your dealer that you want 
this tire. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 
Dealers Everywhere 


(1739) 
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Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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Quality is to Apparatus 
What Character is to a Man 


It is the element in the man or the apparatus that meets the 
emergencies as unfailingly as it performs the routine of daily duties. 


Quality is the fundamental of Delco manufacturing practice. 


Quality that means not simply good enough to stand up un- 
der demonstration or factory tests, but that provides ample reserve 
in every part for the unexpected emergency. 


Power enough to meet unusual conditions—strength enough 
to stand up under abnormal strain. 
And with quality of this type it follows as a perfectly natural result that the 


grinding demands of everyday service are met with ease and certainty that are 
a source of constant gratification to the owner of a Delco-equipt car. 


And it is this superquality—this extra margin of safety that has given to the 
Delco System its pre-eminence in the starting, lighting and ignition field. 


Quality such as this is basic—it can be attained only as the result of an ideal 
that must permeate the entire factory organization. 


It is built in quality —it cannot be purchased or priced in dollars and cents— 
it represents the integrity of every man in the organization. 


And it is the kind of quality that cannot be built upon a price basis—price 
has always been secondary in the production of Delco apparatus. 


That is why the Delco System has appealed most strongly to manufacturers 
of high quality cars—manufacturers who demand first of all efficiency, and who 
are willing to waive the price situation in order to obtain it. 


Delco equipment is built to be put into a car and forgotten. To go along 
day after day, month after month, cranking the car unfailingly under all sorts of © 
weather and operating conditions; furnishing ample current for lights, and pro- 
viding an ignition that is instantly responsive to the demands of the motor, with- 
out a care or thought on the part of the owner as to the mechanism back of it all. 


The Delco System was the pioneer in the electric cranking field. 


Three years ago the first electrically cranked car appeared. It was 


a equipt. 
uality was butlt into tt—and it revolutionized an industry. 


Today 130,000 automobile owners are driving Delco-equipt cars. 





The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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“There, now! 
You've spoiled 
the whole picnic!” 


Because she has spilled the 
best thing in the basket— 
the most necessary part of 
the picnic—the rich, full 
flavored, unfermented, 
unsweetened ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE—the best 
thirst quenching refresh- 
ment for indoors and out. 


Being the pure, undiluted 
juice of ripe Concord 
grapes a bottle goes a long 
way. lhe most economi- 
cal drink for picnics. 


The Grape Juice with 
the Natural Flavor 


If your dealer is not able to sup- 
ply you we will send you a trial 


dozen pints for $3.00 or a dozen 
quarts for $5.50. 


Address ARMOUR 4x> COMPANY 
Dept. A26, Chicago 





AIrmours , 
GRAPE JUIC 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Westfield, New York . Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Mattawan, Michigan 
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The Wilson 














INCE he became the 
foremost man among 
us a great many per- 
sons after contact, 

casual or sustained, have tried 
to set Woodrow Wilson down 
on paper, with all of his dips, 
angles, spurs, and variations. 
None of these charts, so care- 
fully made, resembles any of 
the others. Mr. Wilson him- 
self pronounced them all 
faulty and, conscious of the 
public need and demand, him- 
self assumed the task of de- 
scribing his own personality. 
His expedition into the un- 
known hinterland of his own 
character was what the crit- 
ics of the theatre call a suc- 
ces destime. It was bril- 
liantly done, but his report 
of his discoveries was not 
popularly accepted. It was 
honestly meant, but his 
findings flew in the face 
of established facts. 
Divisions and disagree- 
































ments and contradictory re- 
ports give fair basis for one 
conclusion: Wilson is a 
baffling personality. He is 
complex, subtle, not easily 
He dislikes to wear a silk hat, and known or understood. The 


would no more appear in a frock coat, ex- 
cept upon formal ceremonial occasions, than 
he would don a fireman’s helmet or a red shirt 


raw primary colors are easily 
distinguishable, but when they 
are blended into what the 
ladies call pastel shades, it 
takes an expert to name the color and to resolve it into its primary constituents. 
The color of Mr. Wilson’s personality may be likened to one of these pastel 
shades. {He is as full of intricacies as a Swiss watch and performs his appointed 
tasks just as competently. He is as exquisitely adjusted and, to the average man 
who comes in contact with him, as difficult to comprehend. You may be permitted 
to see the wheels go round, but you don’t understand the mechanism. | 


Washington Describes Him as Cold and Aloof 
T IS possible to write down a list, more or less comprehensive—depending} 
upon one’s opportunities for contact and intelligent observation—of what 


may be called the assets and liabilities of Mr. Wilson’s personality; the ele- 


ments or qualities in him that de for his undeniablggsuccess and the 
1 against him in |} eady, forward 


things that have held him back 
progress. Butafter they are all si contrasted they do nofexplain theman. 
Take a flock of the little, one cing boats so familiar on Long Islanc 
Sound. They are made from the ‘model, from one set of wings, some- 
times they are all made in the same yard, yet one will be incomfparably faster 
than all the others. Another will steer like a witch; another will slip along like 
a ghost in light airs, while the others scarcely move. These divergences in type 
cannot be explained; neither can Wilson. A relatively short jist of his known’ 
qualities can be set down, but his uncharted and undetermined qualities, which 
are the more important ones, make him what he is 3) and that is—well, 
here we are again, just where we started. Broadly speaking, warm per- 
sonal regard and admiration for Mr. Wilson increase 
with the square of the distance from him. This is 
true at Washington, with exceptions, and seems to 
have been true at Princeton. 
When Mr. Wilson made his at- 
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Personality ) 














tempt to paint his own por- 
trait for the members of the 
National Press Club at Wash- 





ington he seemed to have this f 

in mind when he put himself fez 

right up with Abou’ Ben Pat ’ 

Adhem as one who loved his no , 2 

fellow man. That was one of pe 

* el 

his findings that did not meet i f- 

with general acceptance. In I 3 
tis daily walk there is noth- , ' 

ing to show that his nature 4 


is one that demands compan- 
ionship. Virtually all of 
Washington has the impression 
of him that he is cold, aloof, 
detached, and that he does not 
like being with many people. 


/Easily “‘Devitalized”’ 
, IS salient qualities as 

observed are austerity, 

reticence, and that 
other one that the Scotch call 
canniness. The only primi- 
tive quality he seems to pos- 
sess is patience. But he pos- 
inexhaustible store 
of that cool attribute. He can 
wait without fussing and 
fretting for his plans to ma- 
ture; and he doesn't cry out 
under punishment. In that 
respect and in the daily rou- 
tine of his life he is simple. 





sesses an 


























True, he plays golf, if a man with 
a handicap of 16 can be said to play 


He does not like the ap- golf, but it isn’t because he is enamored of 
panages and trappings of the game. It ‘‘ keeps him out in the open air’’ 
office. Indeed, he is so sim- 


ple in his daily habit as to be almost bleak. He dislikes to wear a silk hat, and 

would no more appear in a frock coat, except upon formal ceremonial occasions, 

than he would don a fireman’s helmet or a red shirt. He lives simply and 

plainly, but he thinks subtly. His ideals and his standards are exalted. He has 
undeniably “the large vision.” 

It has been said for him that contact with many persons “devitalizes” him. 
In his position he could establish relations with most of the interesting person- 
alities in the world. He could attract to the White House every fine or excep- 
tional mind that discloses itself in this country. But he does not. Mr. Wilson 
consistently sees as few persons as possible. His contact with the country, with 
Congress, with Washington, is what it has to be and no more. Mr. Wilson hus- 
bands and shelters himself from the hurly-burly of life. He, of course, has a 
right to. This is not making a criticism but recording a fact. He can be 
“devitalized” so easily; he has to guard himself against it because he is both 
mentally and physically a fine-grained, delicately adjusted organism. It is a 
simple enough case of necessity. 

Persons who see him much or have opportunities for frequent, brief observa- 
tion ask themselves: Has he simplicity and imagination? Is he one of the 
dreamers whose dreams come true? Are his visions constructive? When trans- 

Are they 
Yes and no, your true conservative would reply; and that is the 
best answer that can be given now. Sometimes his 
dreams work out and sometimes they do not. At home 
he has done what is apparently solid, enduring work, but 
many of the critics at Washington inink that to this 
juncture the Mexican policy, as revealed in 
his Mobile speech, has been and is visionary. 
If it works out, all the present criticism 


lated into actualities, do they stand foursquare on their own bottom? 
real structures? 
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of it falls to the ground and the query as to whether 
Mr. Wilson is really a big man would be answered. 
Wilson has one strongly developed attribute 


Mr. 
fa quality which official Washington, particularly, re- 


sents privately ard finds hard to endure. He seems 
to be able, without consciously trying, to reduce his 
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branches in joint session there was instant. criticism 
that he had not revealed the true reasons for amend- 
ing the Panama Canal Act as he desired it amended ; that 
he was asking Congress to follow him blindly. This 
criticism was repeated when Mr. Wilson asked the 
legislators to justify him in using the armed forces of 
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the President, takes automobile (ives with him, and 
nearly always accompanies him to the theatre. 

Since Mr. Wilson came to Washington Senator Ollie 
James of Kentucky has become a thick-and-thin ad 
herent. He has made himself one of the chief admin 
istrator’s spokesmen in the Senate. He is frequently 
at the White House 


immediate asso- 
ness Heaominates A Gallery of Mr. Wilson’s Intimate Friends in Washington © aevoiea yartisan 


his environment; 


Perhaps he is the 





he subordinates and 


most notable acqui- 











dwarfs other fig- 
ures. He makes 
them seem smaller 
than they are. One 
thing every. ob- 
server of affairs at 
Washington has 
pointed out almost ff 
from the beginning 
of this Administra- 
tion has been the 
complete dominance 
which Mr. Wilson 
enjoys over Con- 
gress. He has proved 
himself stronger 
than any man or 
any group of men 
in either or both 
branches. Congress 























sition among poli- 
ticians that Wilson 
has made since he 
came to Washing- 
ton. Yet it is not 
discoverable that 
Mr. Wilson seeks 
the advice of Mr. 
James in the con- 
duct of public af- 
fairs. It’s the other 
way about. 

Joe Tumulty is 
loyalty and devo- 
tion personified. He 
would not admit 
that Mr. Wilson had 
a fault. Yet Tu- 
multy is believed 
to be the only man 















































who sees the Presi- 





has had to take its 





orders from him. 
It has passed the 
bills he desired to 
have passed and in not 
the form he desired 
them to take. He 
has not only shared 
but has had the major share in the framing and 
making of all important legislation. The antitrust 
bills were referred to him time and again while they 
were being drafted and before they were introduced. 
Mr. Wilson sets apart Wednesday of each week for 
consultation with members of Congress about pend- 
ing legislation. 
to him for advice and suggestions. 

And his Cabinet is just as submissive to his will. 
All of them think Wilson is a wonder. He regards 
them as departmental chiefs and lets them have a 
free rein in departmental matters; but they never 
forget that Mr. Wilson is the chief. 


His Meekness a Profitable Asset 


HE President achieves and holds his preeminence 
not by being domineering or dictatorial. Quite 
the contrary. In his manner he is one of the 

most deferential men that have ever been in the White 
House. He is even meek, but his meekness is that of one 
of those of whom it has been said that they shall in- 
herit the earth. He does not lose anything by it. 
Many of those who have sat under it declare that no 
despotism is harsher, no tyranny so rigid as that exer- 
cised by a college or university president over his 
faculty. It would seem sometimes that Mr. Wilson 
had projected his experiences as a member of college 
faculties and as a university president into his pres- 
ent relationships with his Cabinet officers. So far as 
Is- known, nobody in his Cabinet has feund occasion 
to stand up against hfm or to combat him without 
.making ultimate surrender. 

Mr. Wilson does not make friends easily. He would 
lead a more comfortable life and his way would be 
made easier for him if he did. It is rather curious 
that he doesn’t attract more people to him. He can 
make himself very charming and agreeable when he 
wants to, but for the most part he chooses to erect 
an invisible barrier between himself and the world 
of men with whom he necessarily has to come in 
some contact. He has within himself the qualities to 
“make and to hold friends, but he rarely exercises them. 
He gives nothing of himself. He does not honor the 
drafts and demands of friendship. To his work Mr. 
Wilson will give the last ounce of himself, but to the 
demands of friendship, to mere social intercourse, he 
apparently is willing to give nothing. 

Hardly one of the Democrats in Congress, or out of 
it, either, feels that he really knows Mr. Wilson. It 
must be said, too, that they resent being held, off. 
Mr. Wilson gives his full confidence reluctantly and 
sparingly. There is always a feeling among those 
who talk with him that in the back of his head are 
his real thoughts which he is not sharing. Therefore, 
it necessarily follows that he is not fully in the con- 
fidence of all of his party associates in Washington. 
They feel that he is holding back some- 
thing and inevitably they keep back some- 
thing themselves. At least twice irritation 
on this point has found vent in the 
chambers of Congress. When Mr. 
Wilson read his special tolls- 
repeal message to the two 
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WETTER- 


E. M. HOUSE is known colloquially 
as‘ ‘the President's friend,’’ Mind you, 
‘tone of the President’s friends,’’ 

but “‘ the President’s friend.’’... 
sometimes, as ‘‘the invisible Government ’’ 


They now have the habit of coming ~ 


DR. CARY GRAYSON is Mr. 
Wilson’s physician. Probably no 


other person enjoys more of the Presi- sees 
Or, dent’s companionship. Dr. Grayson is a with 
playmate and companion, pure and simple tating 


the United States against the Huerta Government in 
Mexico. The members complained openly on the floor of 
Congress that he had not given adequate reasons. They 
resented it, but in the end they did what he wished. 

Even before this complaint was voiced in Congress 
Mr. Wilson apparently knew the feeling existed, for 
he told the members of the Press Club that if he 
could go out as “a free American citizen once more 
and have a jolly time, I might then meet some of you 
gentlemen and actually tell you what I really thought.” 
He truly likes to think that he would. Yet he gives 
little of himself and expects to receive much and un- 
reservedly from everyone else. This was one of the 
first of his traits that was clearly discerned after he 
was elected President and before he was inaugurated. 
Throngs of Democrats of high and low degree went 
over to Trenton to “get a line on him.” He neatly and 
expeditiously absorbed all that they had to tell him 
and set them adrift. They went away from him 
empty-handed. He had emptied their intellectual 
containers. They returned to Washington not know- 
ing what he thought or what he intended to do about 
a single thing. 

Who are Mr. Wilson’s intimate associates? Who 
are his win-lose-or-draw friends among his purely 
political associates? Who sees him daily on intimate 
terms in Washington? Who are the men sure to be 
invited to the White House to luncheon when they 
come to Washington? The brief list is at hand. E. M. 
House, Joe Tumulty, Dr. Cary Grayson. Does any- 
body else know another one who belongs on that list? 
Dudley Field Malone? If you like. 

E. M. House of Texas and New York has the run of 
the White House. He is known colloquially as “the 
President’s friend.” Mind you, not “one of the Presi- 
dent’s friends,” but “the President’s friend.” That 
characterization has some significance in itself. 


He Has Few Close Friends in Washington 


T THE Capitol, by way of jest and without attach- 
A ing any sinister meaning to the phrase, some of 
the Democrats have fallen into the way of call- 
ing Mr. House “the invisible Government.” That is 
because he has no official status, but is reputed to have 
a share in shaping nearly all important Administration 
political transactions. 
Dr. Cary Grayson of the navy is Mr. Wilson’s physi- 
cian. Probably no other person enjoys more,of the 


President’s companionship. Dr. Grayson is a ymate 
and companion, pure and simple. He plays with 


















JOE TUMULTY, secretary, is be- 
lieved to 


dent and talks to 
him with absolute 
frankness’ without 
hesitating to find 
fault and make ob- 
jections. 

This detachment, 
this impersonal attitude, has inevitably created a 
like feeling in those persons who come in contact 
with the President. Their attitude toward him is 
as impersonal and removed as their attitude toward 
the Tropic of Capricorn or the laws of gravitation. 
Any of the things in this life that are inexorable 
in their functions only become interesting and ex- 
cite personal emotions when they fail to function. 
Mr. Wilson has come to be regarded as a sort of 
impersonal force. No legend has grown up about 
him. There are no illuminating anecdotes and stories 
about him. He never says or does anything “inter- 
esting”; that is, out of the ordinary. Yet people are 
intensely interested in him. They are always, as in 
the present instance, picking at him and scrutinizing 
him, trying to pluck the heart out of his mystery. 
Perhaps it is for the same reason that people stop 
every day on the street about noon to observe the 
time ball fall on the top of the Navy Department 
building. It falls every day precisely at noon. People 
set their watches by it. Once in a blue moon some 
thing goes wrong and it doesn’t fall. Everybody that 
has the habit is always hoping that he may be there 
on the day that it performs irregularly or doesn’t 
perform at all. But the time ball is not in itself in- 
teresting. It has only one function: to drop from the 
top of its staff every day precisely at noon. It takes 
on the quality of interest when it fails to do this. 


The Effect of Impersonality 


EOPLE are always trying to find the human frail- 
P ties in Mr. Wilson, the qualities that would make 

him akin to the world of men. One devoted writ- 
ing man, seeking to accomplish this well-nigh impossi- 
ble feat, built a four-thousand-word article around the 
simple circumstance that Mr. Wilson likes chicken and 
charlotte russe and has them on the table as often as 
possible. He has no fads or diversions. He does not 
collect stamps or kill big game or fish or do any of 
the things that men do to divert their minds from 
the real business of their lives. True, he plays golf, 
i? a man with a handicap of sixteen can be said to 
play golf, but it isn’t because he is enamored of the 
game. It “keeps him out in the open air.” 

It is because of these things and because we cannot 
find any kinship through the common human failings 
that there has come into being the Washington con- 
ception of M son as a thinking machine and not 
as a warm- man being with faults and fol- 
lies. He is everlastingly right. So far as 
anyone kn¢ er loses his temper. If he does, 
he goes off s it privately, finds it again and 
then comes ba@K, and everything is “all hunky-dory.” 

This impersonal relationship, unconsciously estab- 
lished and growing out of the cumulative effect of 
hundreds of little incidents, each trifling in itself, has 
had this curious effect: Because Mr. Wil- 
son has come to be regarded so largely 
as an impersonal force, he has to “make 
good” on everything that he un- 
dertakes. Nothing short of per- 
fection is expected 
(Continued on p.33) 


be the only man who 
the President and talks to him 
absolute frankness without hesi- 
to find fault and make objections 
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’ HE presiding genius of Winburg’s 
distress was a_ tall, red-headed 
young man with freckles on his 
nose—Sam Arnold! It was he who 

nad forced the placid old town into the ex- 

travagance of a five-million-dollar speedway ; it was he 
who had thereby strewn yellow mud from end to end 
of the city; who had thereby filled the place with 
swarthy, stocky foreign laborers that drank queer 
drinks and fought late of nights; who had brought 
sleek, smooth strangers to the Hotel Winburg, mon- 
ument men, and fountain men, and sewer-pipe men, 
and conduit men, and supply men of all descriptions. 
Poor old Winburg! If it is painful to be born, as the 
first ery of all mankind attests, how much more 
painful to be born anew. As a stupid man aroused 
from slumber, Winburg, rudely punched awake for 
its rebirth, desired nothing so much as to snuggle its 
shoulder against the pillow and snore again; but Sam 

Arnold was implacable. Like a demon of unrest, he 

wished to start one hullabaloo right in the midst of 

another, and now he sat in the office of the Winburg 

Street Railway Company, with his hat on the desk 

and a wriggle of purpose in his red hair. 

“Well, Milburn, the curfew is ringing for your 
rickety old horse cars,” he said with a friendly grin. 

President Ben Milburn was a heavy man, and so 
sluggish that the only exercise he took was with his 
eyes. He rolled them sidewise at Sam. 

“Our service is all that the business justifies,” he 
grunied. 

“Your business is all that the service justifies,” re- 
torted Sam. “People walk 
twelve blocks rather than ride. 
Your rails are worn flat and 
crinkled like a hairpin. Your 
ears are held together by the 
paint. How can you expect 
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business to be better? 


HE treasurer lounged in. 
= He was a tight-buttoned 

man of considerable 
roundness, and his nose pointed 
straight up. Anything he said 
had the effect of a snarl. 

“What’s the matter with 
business?” he demanded. 

“Young Arnold thinks we 
shonld cut our 7 per cent divi- 
dends and spend our money 
in equipment,” jested Milburn, 
turning his eyes in the treas- 
urer’s direction. 

“You’re mistaken,” corrected 
Sam. “I want you to recapi- 
talize and electrify your sys- 
tem. Then the logical thing is 
to build a new line out Maple Avenue 
and parallel the speedway to Sekan 
sett Park, Hilger’s Luke, Paradise 
Grove, and back into the city.” 

“So your Speedway Improvement 
Company can have transportation 
for its subdivisions,” guessed Hodge 
with a sarcastic smile. It was the 
only kind of which he was capable. 

“Certainly,” admitted Sam again 
with a friendly grin. “Also, it allows 
your trolleys to make money out of 
our subdivisions. It’s a nice ar- 
rangement for all of us.” 

‘But we furnish the capital.” Mil- 
burn rolled his eye at the treasurer. 

“It will cost you 25 per cent less 
now than later on,” promptly replied 
Sam, full of logically assorted facts. “You can save 
that amount or more, if you will put in the line whiie 
the city is constructing the speedway.” 

“And wait five years for returns,” suggested the 
treasurer, his nose drawing up that sarcastic smile. 

“No. Endow Sekansett Park with band concerts, 

build a clubhouse to pay for them, buy Paradise Grove 
and put in some up-to-date amusement devices. Have 
some place for people to go on your cars.” 
- “I guess you mean well, Sam, but you’re young and 
impractical,” finally decided Milburn. “We've run 
the street-car business in this town for twenty years, 
and we know all about it. There are just so many 
nickels to be had here and we get them.” 

“We owned Paradise Grove once,” added the treasurer. 
“We lost five thousand dollars onit. People wouldn't go.” 

“Why should they?’ demanded Sam rising. “All 
they could do was buy a bag of peanuts and come 
back. Will you let me address your stockholders on 
this matter?” 

Milburn and Hodge looked at each other. 

“It wouldn’t be worth while,” smiled Hodge. “At 
July % 
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The second of a series of short stories. 
The first, ‘‘The Smash in the Ear,”’ 
appeared in the issue of July 11. 


our last meeting we voted to make no improvements 
or extensions, and to make no expenditures outside 
of necessary repairs. We are in business for profit.” 

Sam studied the men with clear eyes. Milburn was 
as unimpressionable as a lump of putty. The un- 
changeability of Hodge was shown by his very hair, 
which was parted exactly in the center and varnished 
toward each ear. It seemed impossible that they 
should not realize the opportunity he was pointing out 
to them! But they did not; and would not. 

“All right, gentlemen.” Sam put on his hat. “You'll 
wake up when it’s too late. Winburg is to be a young 
town again, and it’s to have a new street-car system. 
You've had the first chance at it.” 


desk in the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank 

“Well, Frazier, it's time for the next step in 

our campaign of rejuvenescence,” he cheerfully ob- 

served. “I want to organize a million-dollar street 
car company.” 

Henry Frazier jerked on his spectacles and rubbed 


ie laid his hat on President Henry Frazier’s 
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You could tell they were born politicians by look- 
ing at their fists. They crowded round with every 
indication of pleasure, and drew their steins toward them 


his bald spot. Every hairlike wrinkle on his face 
pinched in at the ends. 

“For Heaven's sake, Sam !” he protested. “Why, boy, 
ean’t you be satisfied? You've committed this town, 
which didn’t owe a penny, to a_ five-million-dollar 
bonded indebtedness; you’ve forced me and the other 
conservative business men into the forming of a mil- 
lion-dollar real-estate company to control the prop- 
erty along the speedway: you’ve—” 

“Well, we control it, don’t we?’ grinned Sam. 
“When the speedway is completed, we'll make a for 
tune on that real estate.” 


” HEN let well enough alone,” and Frazier wiped 
his spectacles impatiently. “You can't make 
me see the business advantage of building a 


street railway miles into the country where there are 


no passengers to carry.” 
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“Can’t you see the passengers who will be 
there when we give them transportation?” 

Frazier shook his head and folded his 
hands on his desk. 

“You'd better go away and rest a while, 
Sam,” he advised. “Until this speedway is completed 
and our Improvement Company has begun to turn 
over its money, you can’t raise another dollar in 
this town.” 

His blue eyes growing steadily bluer, his red hair 
growing steadily more kinky, and the three freckles 
on his nose growing steadily more prominent, Sam 
interviewed all the conservative investors in Win- 
burg; but not one of them could find a serious thought 
in the organization of a million-dollar street car com- 
pany to build lines along an unpopulated highway! 


, l SHE next day Frazier met Milburn at the Amen 
table in the dismal old Commercial Club, the 
corner where ail the veterans congregated. 

“Sam Arnold went East last night,” he observed to 
Milburn as he nibbled at a stale cracker. “He’s going 
to secure capital for a million-dollar traction com- 
pany.” 

Milburn lifted his heavy eyes. 

“Young Arnold’s a damn fool,” he grunted. 

“Young Arnold may be a fool, but he gets what he 
wants,” returned Frazier thoughtfully. “I don’t know 
where he'll obtain money for his traction company, 
but he won't come back without it. Will he, Bellinger?’ 

A pink-faced old man with a white beard stopped 
at the table and took one of the stale crackers. He 
put it back. 

“Will who what?” 

“Young Arnold and his wife went East last night. 
Sam told me he was going to get capital for a new 
traction company.” 

“He'll get it, confound him,” declared Bellinger. 
“Why doesn’t Sam Arnold prove the success of one 
thing before he starts another?’ 

Lanky Charlie Tinbury had stopped just behind 

Bellinger. He was a painfully thin young 

man with a painfully long 

“What's Sam doing 

now?” he asked. 

“Gone East to get capital 
for a new traction com- 
pany,” explained Frazier. 

“Why did he do that?” 
Charlie objected, pulling at 
his fuzzy mustache by way 

of encouragement. “We don't 

need strangers’ money in 

Winburg. Say, I'll make a 

regular bet that he comes 

back with the capital.” 


4 / SIHIE president of the Win- 
burg Street Railway 
Company raised his 

heavy-lidded eyes to Charlie Tin- 

bury for a moment, then he ex- 
cused himself and lumbered across 
to a side table, where a_ brisk, 
middle-aged man with the creases 
of a dyspeptic in his brow sat all 
alone. The man was Jim Linden, 

a member of the new city council 

and a stockholder in the street 

car company. 

Three weeks later Sam Arnold re- 
turned with a tall, distinguished- 
looking stranger, who was anxious 
to invest in a new Winburg trolley 
company. The stranger went back 
on the night train. The Winburg 
Street Railway Company had just secured a blanket 
franchise covering every street in the city! Sam’‘s out- 
side capital was of no avail! 


“ANYTHING yet, Ginger?’ Twenty minutes had 
A passed since the red-headed Arnolds had come 
out on the little back porch. 

“No. Have you thought of anything? 

a 

More solemn silence. The dusk began to fall. A 
lavender haze came up from the river and spread its 
softening veil over slothful Winburg. The lights on 
the old gray stone bridge flared up one by one, and 
cast yellow streaks beneath the arches on the water. 

“Do they include your speedway, too?” asked Ruth 
coming out of a brown study. 

“The franchises? They cover everything in the city. 
Milburn doesn’t have to drive a spike for three years 
and he won't. The street car system is tied up as 
tight as a drum.” 

“And there’s no way to break the drum?” 

Sam laughed and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 


nose, 











“The only symbol my mind has conceived is a ham- 
mer,” he acknowledged. “If old Tim Cassidy had been 
in town, those unconditional franchises never would 
have passed.” 

“That was a mean trick!” indignantly declared 
Ruth, pulling out her longest and strongest red hair, 
then slapping her fingers. 

“Suppose we think again,” suggested Sam, slipping 
his arm about Ruth’s shoulders, and together they sat in 
solemn silence while the dusk deepened into darkness. 


, 


T WAS nearly an hour before Sam jumped up with 

a laugh. 
“T’ve found the hammer!” he exulted, and started 
for the telephone. “I wonder if Tim Cassidy is back.” 

Tim Cassidy was. In the shortest possible time, he 
stomped up on the porch, rang the bell with a vigorous 
thumb, hung his hat on the rack, and bowed over 
Ruth's hand with extravagant gallantry. 

“You’re bonnier every time’ I see you,” he com- 
plimented her in his rich brogue. “Lord, Lord, what 
a thing it is to be young and beautiful! You're a lucky 
boy, Sam Arnold,” and he accepted Ruth’s thanks and 
Sam’s banter with equal twinkles in his keen old eyes. 

“How’s your speedway construction coming on, 
Tim?’ asked Sam when they had made themselves 
comfortable in the little den just off the sitting room. 

“Oh, slow enough, Sammy,” returned old Tim com- 
placently. “Them dagoes is steady workers, but they 
don’t pile up much by whistle time.” 

“If you were doing the contracting yourself, in place 
of managing it for the city, you’d get more work out 
of them, wouldn’t you?” 

There was a wheeze in Tim’s throat, and he leaned 
closer. “I would,” he admitted. “But it ain’t the custom 
to drive men hard on city jobs. The longer you make 
it last, and the more money you spend, the more 
satisfactory the votin’ is,” and his face beamed. Sam 
Arnold, with his speedway, had made it possible for 
Tim’s party to win a victory the first time in twenty 
years, and Tim meant to make the victory continuous. 

“So that’s why you’re not putting in construction 
machines,” laughed Sam. “Well, I wouldn’t worry 
about city work, Tim. There’ll be plenty of it, and the 
faster you get through with this the more there'll be.” 

“Do you say that now?” and old Tim shoved aside 
his glass and laid down his cigar to look Sam squarely 
in the eye. “Have you more up your sleeve?” 


“T)LENTY. I don’t intend to stop until Winburg’s 

P the snappiest city without an ocean front in the 

United States.” 

“Then I'll drive them dagoes like the devil after a 
fiddler!” announced Tim, whose belief in Sam Arnold 
amounted to fanaticism. “But I don’t like these con- 
struction machines, Sammy. They’re not human. It 
costs a mint to run them and no voters get the 
money.” 

“They'd make a tremendous saving for the city,” 
urged Sam. “Those enormous digging and leveling 
and surfacing machines will do more work than all 
the men you can pile on the job.” 

“But you’ve to build a track for them,” persisted 
Tim; “and no little flimsy track, mind you. And 
then machines cost money.” 

“You cap rent them.” Sam stuffed his pipe thought- 
fully and studied old Tim. “Let me go into the figures 
with you. I know these machines pretty well. I can 
tell you how many tons of dirt they'll dig and 
handle—” ° 

“I’m so full of them figures that I feel like I was 
breakin’ out with ’em now and then,” interrupted 
Tim. “I know they’ll save money and get the work done 
in half the time; even counting the labor of tearing 
up the track and resurfacing the side roadway.” 

“Then let’s have them,” urged Sam. “I’m 
anxious to see them in use.” 

“Oh, ho!” and old Tim slowly poured himself an 
other drink. “Is there some friend of yours mebby 
that rents these machines?” 

“No,” grinned Sam. 

“Well, you’ve some reason; and if you don’t want to 
tell me, it’s none of my business. But there’s one 
thing: I'll have them machines here as quick as 
freight can bring them; and will that satisfy you?” 


OOR old Winburg! It’s placid content was gone 
P forever. Out along the river road huge, com 
plicated engines dug and scraped, and lifted and 
set down, and shrieked demoaiacally in their mad 
energy. A track had been pushed alongside the speed- 
way as the construction progressed, and on this 
noisy little dump cars rattled and banged, drawn by 
electric engines which piped their shrill pneumatic 
whistles. A temporary track was even laid across 
Maple Avenue, connecting the north branch of the 
speedway with the south, and it was no unusual 
sight to see one of the gigantic construction machines 
shoving through historic old Maple Avenue itself, 
dragging at the branches of the trees and entangling 
telephone wires, and making itself a general blot on 
staid respectability. 
Fall approached. Around the entire circle of the 
speedway ground was broken, and the construction 
track had joined its two ends at Hilger’s Lake. The 


very 
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Speedway Improvement Company had kindly donated 
to the city a temporary wagon road through its 
possessions, and, on pleasant Sundays, it was the 
custom now for all who could to drive out as far as 
Sekansett Park and view the devastation en route. 
It was like looking at a wound to see where the hurt 
came from. At about this time a stranger came into 
town and made a bid for the steel rails of the track 
which was being used for the construction engines and 
the dump trains. He bought them in for something 
more than the price of scrap iron—a very good price 


indeed, the city thought—and paid for them in 
cash, under the obligation to remove them within 


sixty days after the speedway should be completed. 
Kiddies’ Day! That was another new- 
fangled idea of Ruth Arnold’s Civic Art 


League. It was set for one of those 
wonderful Sundays in Indian summer, 


when there is warmth and sunshine with 
the tang of fall; and there were astound- 
ing preparations for Kiddies’ Day! 
Every merchant had been invited to 
contribute. In Sekansett Park there was 
to be a magnificent band concert from 
morning until night. Why, all the mu- 
sicians in the city were to take part; 
nearly a hundred of them! There were 
to be endless games with prizes, and 
free popcorn and peanuts, and lemonade 
and ice cream without stint, and a tre- 
mendous free lunch! Nothing was to be 
brought, for on this day there were to 
be no tired kiddies with bundles to lug 
and take care of. There was to be early 
Sunday school in all the churches, and, 
that over, the kiddies were to troop 
straight down to Hero Square, where 
conveyances would be provided for all; 
then away for a whole glorious day in 
Sekansett Park! Grown-ups: were wel- 
come, too, but they should arrive as 
best they might. A wonderful philan- 
thropy it was, and every kiddie in town 
wore shining eyes about it for two 
weeks in advance. Would it rain on that 
Sunday? It did not rain! On Saturday 
night the sky was full of stars. On 
Sunday morning, just before daybreak, 
the stars were still there, glittering gems 
of promise, when more than one little 
mite pattered out of bed to look at the 
sky in place of asking for a drink. At 
sunup there was not a cloud! There 
were no children asleep at sunup, and 
the breakfast fires were booming in 
every home. 





sound, audible at about six o’clock 

to all houses near Maple Avenue? 
Surely Tim Cassidy was not doing speed- 
way construction work on the Sabbath! 
Tad Wilkes was the first youngster in 
Winburg to learn the impossible truth! 
He lived in the house farthest out on 
Maple Avenue, and he was the exact 
height of the gatepost. He came streak- 
ing back to the kitchen as fast as his 
short fat legs would carry him. He 
burst through the door like a football 
player and sprawled over a chair, but he 
did not know that he had sprawled. 

“Street car! Street car! Street car!” 
he shrilled, and that was the only thing 
he said for half an hour after, screaming it hysteric- 
ally to all who would listen, his face red and the tears 
in his eyes. Mrs. Wilkes came running to the door, 
flapjack turner in hand, then she dashed back into the 
house and went to the foot of the stairs. 

“Street car!” she shrilled. “Look out of the win- 
dow, John! Quick! Alice! Gertie! Get up! Quick! 
Street car!” She rushed to the telephone and called 
her sister, Mrs. Berger, upon the hill. “Mag!” she 
shrilled while the pandemonium broke loose upstairs. 
“There’s a new street car line on Maple Avenue! 
Electric cars!” She tried to call her dearest friend, 
Mrs. Potter, but she got the busy wire. Some one 
else was telling Mrs. Potter about the new car line, 
and the switchboard girls up at the exchange were 
working both arms like punching-bag experts. 


B. what was that strange whizzing 


Railway Company, who lived in the big gray stone 

house with the castellated tower at the other end 
of Maple Avenue, was out contemplating when his ear 
caught the strange whizzing sound which had so ex- 
cited little Tad Wilkes. He turned his heavy eyes 
down the street, and then his jaw dropped and his 
eyes distended as they had not done for many years. 
He even ran out on the sidewalk to look as there ap- 
proached him over the temporary construction tracks 
a huge shining yellow trolley car, a double-ender, with 
a hobble-skirt side entrance and a deck on top! A 
motorman in a bright blue uniform was in the front 
and on the doors was the legend “Have exact fare 
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ready.” Along the top was “Maple Avenue and Speed. 
way.” In the front window above the motorman was: 
“Hero Square.” 
“Riverview Terrace.” 
“Sekansett Park.” 
“Hilger’s Lake.” 
“Speedway Court.” 
“Paradise Grove.” 
Beneath the window 
“Kiddies’ Day !” 
President Ben Milburn, who had scarcely known 
an emotion since he held his first dollar bill in his 
hand, grasped his fence for support, and so far forgot 
himself as to climb on the bottom rail, while he 










was a big muslin streamer, 
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looked after that speeding yellow apparition. Two 
blocks above Milburn’s house was a temporary pass 
switch. Here the car waited and presently another 
one just like it came whizzing along from the op 
posite direction, making the belt in reverse: Here 
Square, Paradise Grove, Speedway Court, Hilger’s 
Lake, Sekansett Park, Riverview Terrace! 


EN MILBURN hailed that second car as it came 
B by his house. It ran up to the corner and stopped. 
Milburn, in his garden slippers and without his 
hat, ran up after it, while the conductor clutched an 
impatient hand on the bell rope. “Where did this car 
come from,” he demanded as they started with a jerk. 
“Car barn at Hilger’s Lake,” said the little fat com 
ductor with a grin. He knew Milburn. He had once 
been conductor of a horse car. “Fare, please.” Both 
his eyes and his lips were glistening. 

“Who owns these cars?” 

“Don't know. Fare, please.” 

“You'll be arrested for this!” declared Milburn. “This 
car has no right on these tracks! Everyone connected 
with running these cars is breaking the law!” 

“That’s none of my business,” exulted the little fat 
conductor. “Fare, please!” J 

President Milburn, fuming with wrath, jammed his 
hand in his pocket. In his early Sunday morning 
clothes there was not even a penny! 

“I’ve no change,” he was compelled to admit. 

“Then you'll have to get off!” shouted the little fat 
conductor, his ears turning red with joy and grabbing 
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the bell rope he gave the motorman the quick stop, 
slammed open the doors, and put President Ben Mil- 
burn off in the mud! 


"T SHIS was at six-thirty. By seven o'clock the half 
dozen new electric cars were thronged with pas- 
sengers ; eager-faced passengers ; passengers alive 
with the ecstasy of a new experience. Out Maple Avenue 
they whizzed past the cemetery and along the speed- 
way. Why, by George, Sam Arnold's boulevard began 
to look like something after all! 
Here was a stretch of nearly a mile already as- 
phalted, its broad surface smooth and shining, but 
wisely blocked off from possible traffic by boards and 


He was 


**Not on your life!’’ yelled Sam. 
on his feet now, and his red hair was without 
a kink. It made him thoroughly understood 


Here were the 
boulevard lamps going up—handsome things on their 
graceful cement pedestals and with their five huge 
pearl-like globes. 

Riverview Terrace. Say! When the grass and 
the shrubbery grew over those yellow scars, that 
terrace would be great for a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon, with all its stone benches and its monuments 
and its fountains and its artificial waterfall tumbling 
down to the beautiful winding river. What was that 
big, tall thing shrouded in the canvas? That must 
be the statue of Chief Sekansett they’ve talked so 
much about. Jimminy Christmas! Look at that won 
derful semicircular plaza cut into the hillside with 
its gleaming white stone balustrades and its imposing 
flights of steps leading down to the boat landing! 
Wait until that mud’s covered up! Five million dol- 
lars the city is spending for the speedway and its 
trimmings! Well, it’s worth it. I guess Winburg is 
a live town all right! 


chines. That’s why they had to yiut down this 
track. How do you suppose they worked it to get 
these street cars on here? Why, Milburn’s company has 
a franchise covering the town. Milburn? You bet Mil 
burn didn’t do it. Ask Fatty Scott there. He put 
Milburn off this car this morning. Didn't have a 
nickel! Fatty’s the boy to do it all right. Well, 
there’s a cute trick some place about this new street 
car line! Who do you suppose is back of it? What 
did you say, Bill? Sam Arnold! Well, you'll have 
to take off your hat to that redhead! 
Terrace Villa? Oh, yes. That’s the new restricted 


| | ERE’S one of those enormous construction ma 
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residence addition. You can’t buy a lot unless you 
put up a house costing over five thousand dollars. 
And no business of any kind ever to be conducted 
here! A Speedway Improvement Company enterprise. 
Sam Arnold’s back of that, too. Say, he’s a hum- 
dinger. 

Sekansett Park. Look at the new cement entrance! 
Ain’t it a beauty! There must be thousands of elec- 
tric lights on that. 

Hilger’s Lake. Oh, I guess we'll dance on that fussy 
big porch over the water! Say, Fatty, what’s the 
shed off to the side there? Temporary car barn? 
Sam Arnold sneaked these cars in, all covered up, eh, 
and people thought they were more engines? Smart? 














Well, I guess! Swell-looking casino! Charlie Tin- 
bury’s back of it. What's that? Sam Arnold’s back 
of Charlie Tinbury! What do you think! Well, we 
certainly need this car line to get out to Hilger’s 
Lake! Would you believe it? That was a frog pond 
before Sam Arnold came back to town! 


PEEDWAY COURT. How would you like to live 
S out here? All the houses facing circular parks. 

and a garden behind every house. Look at the 
signs! The Speedway Improvement Company’ll build 
you a home, and you can pay for it like rent. What a 
sucker a man is to pay high rent in the city! 

Oh, would you look at Paradise Grove! All painted 
up in a million colors and big roller coasters sticking 
up in the air like a hundred skyscrapers! I suppose 
they’ll be working on this all winter. I wish it 
was spring! 

Hero Square was a human bouquet at nine o'clock ; 
no, a human garden with countless bright  blos- 
soms bobbing in every passing breeze; and from 
every street entering that historic square came 
bobbing other streams of blossoms from the vari- 
ous Sunday schools, their petals of red and blue 
and dazzling white filling the thoroughfares of 
staid old Winburg like a baptismal shower of 
morning-glories. 

And here was the transportation! Hurray! All six 
of the big yellow street cars were lined up away 
down Maple Avenue; and behind each trolley car was 
a long stream of dump-car trailers, all gayly bedecked 
with bunting. Nobody but kiddies to be carried on 
these cars, and no kiddie to pay any fare! All free. 
Free! You could say what you please, Sam Arnold 
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was a man with his heart in the right place! Every 
body in town knew about Sam Arnold by this time. 
He was back of the new trolley line, and he had 
furnished the electric cars free for Kiddies’ Day to 
the Civic Art League. And who was the president 
of the Civic Art League? Ruth Arnold! Red- 
headed Sam Arnold’s pretty red-headed wife! 


ONDAY morning. At six o’clock the yellow 
M cars began to whizz along Maple Avenue in 

both directions, regardless of law and in 
defiance of franchise. 

Certain early workers on the line were already 
waiting for those cars; and from that hour the 
patronage steadily increased. People walked two 
blocks out of their road at each end of the journey to 
take the clean, swift electric trolleys rather than ride 
on the rattling old Main Street horse cars. 

At nine o'clock the courts opened. At nine-thirty an 
injunction was secured by wrathful Ben Milburn, who, 
shaken out of his years of motionless lethargy, was 
now as nervous and jerky as a rat terrier in an old 
barn. At ten o’clock all six of the shining yellow cars 
piled up in Maple Avenue and stopped dead, forlorn 
monuments to the futility of defying law. Could Sam 
Arnold or anybody else come along and use the meth- 
ods of a brigand in Winburg? 

The Winburg Street Railway Company was abso- 
lutely alone in the vociferation of that righteous prin- 
ciple. The ordinary citizens knew just this much: 
that the car line was there, that it was a great con- 
venience, and that it had suddenly stopped. Why 
didn’t it go? 

Winburg found the answer to that in the evening 
papers. The horse car company owned franchises 
covering every street in the city. But Sam Arnold 
had bought up the old construction tracks from the 
stranger who had bought them from the city, and of 
course he thought he had a right to run cars on them. 
Suppose the stranger had been Sam’s own lawyer from 
the East! The purchase was perfectly legal, wasn’t 
it, and the city had accepted the cash? Now Milburn 
came along and stopped things! Who was Milburn? 
What was he doing to he!p the city that he should 
stop everybody else? He’d had his blanket franchise 
since spring. And was he giving the city new car 
lines? No! 


EFORE the evening papers were on the street, 
B however, Sam Arnold, who had been waiting pa- 

tiently in the offices of the Speedway Improve- 
ment Company ever since the serving of the injunction, 
received a telephone call. : 

“Is this Arnold?” came a ‘heavy voice. 

“Yes,” and Sam’s eyes began to snap, while his red 
hair seemed to respond to his grin. “Milburn?” 

“Don’t you go near him!” husked old Tim Cassidy, 
laying a mottled fist on each knee. 

“T’d like to see you in my office,” barked Milburn. 

“If you want to see me, I'll be here until five o’clock.” 

“That’s the stuff, Sammy!” Old Tim gave him a 
killing thump on the back. 

“Then you'll take the consequences!” and Milburn’s 
voice had a queer crack in it. At least one citizen of 
Winburg had been waked up. There was a sudden 
confusion of language in the telephone and then an- 
other familiar voice broke in. “This is Frazier, Sam. 
You'd better come over.” 

“Oh,” the grin was now a 60-candlepower affair. 
“T’ll be right there.” He hung up the receiver. “It’s 
Frazier.” 

“And don’t you let him frame you either,” warned 
the brigand’s friend. “It’s a bad sign that they're 
together.” 

“T’ll find out,” laughed Sam. 

When he opened the door of Milburn’s office, he 
paused a moment. The room was full of stale cigar 
smoke, and also full of substantial, prosperous-looking 
men: Frazier, Milburn, Hodge, Bellinger, and three 
others of the leading conservatives. 

“We've been doing a little organizing, Sam,” an- 
nounced Frazier, smiling pleasantly as one who has 
done a good deed, and all his little wrinkles pucker- 
ing in at the ends. 


’ 


AM took a chair and kept his mouth shut. 
“You know you've laid yourself liable to the 
law,” blurted Milburn, looking at the brigand out 
of the tops of his eyes. His heavy fingers, however, 
were thrumming on the arms of his chair. 

“We were not to discuss that,” Bellinger sharply re- 
minded Milburn. 

“The Winburg Street Railway Company is recapi- 
talizing,” went on Frazier, still smiling like a peace- 
maker. “Milburn is convinced, and we all are, in fact, 
that the public wants, and will support, a new trac- 
tion system:” 

“We propose to put through a speedway belt line,” 
said Treasurer Hodge, his nose so elevated that he 
looked as if he had his head thrown back. “We pro- 
pose to take over your illegal equipment at a fair value 
in stock of the new company. You won't,” and he 
smiled, “lose a cent.” 

Sam laid his hat on the desk. He could not consider 
properly with his hair shutin. (Continued on page 24) 
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“ HEY’RE coming! They’re coming! The 

rebels are coming!” 

It was my little brother Gustave who gave 

the alarm, dashing into the kitchen and mak- 

ing, unrebuked, dusty heel-and-toe prints on mother’s 
freshly scrubbed floor. 

I remember just how we all looked that morning; 
mother was kneading bread, wielding a mass of dough 
in the long kneading trough with capable white arms; 
she stood a moment with her floury hands pressed 
against her breast; she said afterward that her heart 
stood still for a couple of beats; then she slapped the 
dough upon the bread board and began cutting off 
pieces and deftly shaping them into loaves; her deci- 
sion and energy put heart into us all. 

Father sat in his chair by the window trembling 
and not saying a word. He looked up to mother as 
we all did; he had had a stroke the year before, one 
arm hung helpless and he limped about with a cane. 


ERTHA stood in the doorway, very white, with a 
B hand on each doorpost. Bertha was my married 
sister: she had been married the first of October. 
nine months to the day, and her husband was in the 
army fighting the Confederates. She had never seen him 
since he went away at the end of his furlough and her 
honeymoon. She was the fainty, scary kind, and I 
thought she was going to fali. I had heard that a fright 
was bad for a woman with child, and I saw mother 
look at her anxiously, but she sat down quietly and 
took out of her bosom a letter which I had brought 
from the post office the night before. I had recognized it 
by the envelope, which hafl on its face the flag and the 
first verse of “The Star-Spangled Banner” in red, white, 
and blue. She used to give me the envelopes for my 
scrapbook, but I did not even ask her for this; it was 
as if the end of the world had come and there was no 
use of making a collection of anything any more. She 
did not read her letter, but sat holding it to her lips. 
Nowadays you would call our Bertha a type. She 
wag just as blond as blond could be. She had always 
worn her flaxen hair in two braids down her back, but 
since her marriage she had wound the braids around 
her head. She was wearing one of her wedding 
dresses, a bright blue silk with a flat lace collar and 
flowing sleeves with lace undersleeves, and she had 
put some soft, white, frilly stuff in the front of the 
waist, for it would not come together. I thought she 
was a good deal dressed up for morning, but she had 
an idea that Walter—he was her husband—might 
come that day, for there were Union troops in town. 

“Bertha,” said mother, “go and lie down!” 

Bertha shook her head. 

“If I’m going to be killed, I may as well die here 
as anywhere.” she said. This was what we all felt, 
that the gray-coats would kill us. I began to cry and I 
saw Gustave winking back the tears. He felt himself 
the man of the house because my older brothers were 
in the army. 

“Gustave,” 


FE HAD been sent to the pasture to bring in the 
H cows and stable them, for we had heard how the 
Shenandoah Valley had been raided. We were 
thrifty and took proper precautions. Some of our neigh- 
bors had run away from the town several days before 
“The cows are all—” said Gustave, and he began to 
ery, rubbing his fists into his eyes and wiping his nose 


said mother, “did you get the cows?” 
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At Gettysburg Battle 







with his sleeve. We were Pennsylvania Dutch and 
spoke a language made up of German and French 
words and idioms mixed with English. Our ancestors 
came from the Alsace-Lorraine provinces where 
French and German have always mingled. When I 
“ame West I found that nobody knew what I meant 
when I said a thing was al/. I say it yet sometimes 
when I forget myself, and I sometimes say: “Jt makes 
rain” or “It makes snow.” The children laugh at me 
and say: “That’s Pennsylvania Dutch all right.” But 
I must get back to Gustave’s story. 


HEN he reached the pasture the bars were down 
W and the cows were gone, not only our three but 
ali the others which were there, for we rented 

pasture to persons who had no grazing land, and he saw 
three men driving them down the pike. He ran across 
a field, climbed a fence, all hot and breathless, and 
headed them off at a bend in the road. All at once 
he realized that the men wore gray clothes, but he 
was too anxious about the cows to be as scared as he 
was afterward when he thought about it. 

“Those are my cows!” he shouted, standing in the 
middle of the road and waving his arms. 

“Are they all yours?” asked the leader. 

“No, sir,” said Gustave, and he pointed out those 
which belonged to us. 

“T’ll pay for them,” said be, and pulled out a pocket- 
book stuffed with bills. “How much are they worth?’ 

Now a cow was worth about fifty dollars, and Gus- 
tave knew it, but he thought he would put the price so 
high that the man would 
return the cows rather 
than pay it, so he said: 

“One hundred dollars 
apiece.” 

“That’s cheap enough,” 


said the man, and he 
counted out fifteen new, 
stiff, twenty-dollar bills 
and put them into Gus- 
tave’s hand. My brother 
stood a moment dazed, 
then he stuffed the bills 
into his pocket and ran 


toward home, cutting 
across fields and slipping 
for he 


soldiers 


along hedgerows, 
saw Confederate 


everywhere and he was 


afraid of being robbed, 
for he had never even 
seen so much money be- 


fore. He met a man who 
rented pasture of us and 


told him what had hap- 
pened and what a price 
he had received for his 
cows. 


“Let me see the money?” 
he said. 

Gustave pulled out 
bills. 

“Read what they say!” 

Gustave began to read: 


the 


“The Confederate States 
of America will pay 
“Mein Gott!” said the 
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A True Reminiscence 





1 could hear them walking overhead whenever the firing 
would cease for a little while, and I held it very still while it slept 








By Rosamond D. Rhone 


man, and he sat down and cried, for he was a poor 
man and the cows were all he had. 


HEN Gustave told the story in the kitchen and 
W gave the bills to mother, I think he expected 

to be punished, but’ mother put them in a 
cracked teapot and set the teapot in the cupboard. 

“They look like real money,” she said, and went on 
molding her loaves. I have one of those bills yet; I 
have given the others away as curiosities. 

Nothing happened right after that. We all stayed 
in the kitchen; we felt somehow that whatever came 
we would take it together. 

The next thing which I remember the sound 
of shots in the street. Our house was on a corner— 
a big stone house with deep windows—and I climbed 
into a window sill and looked out. I saw a lot of 
men in blue uniforms running, and right in the street 
in front of the house lay one of them, all crumpled up 
with his gun under him. Then I saw that the gray 
soldiers were chasing the blue ones; they were not in 
order like a parade, like the regiments which we had 
watched march off to the front with the flags that the 
women had made for them flying in the breeze and 
the drums beating like mad, but every man was run 
ning on his own account, and the gray soldiers were 
firing upon the blue. I observed a curious thing; 
whenever a Union soldier came to our corner he stum- 
bled and fell; sometimes he got up again and ran on 
down the street and sometimes he lay still and 
groaned; then I saw a gray soldier in a second-story 
window across the street 
shooting the men who ran 
under him. I was so mad 


was 


that I leaned out and 
shouted to the next who 
came running: 

“Look up there!” He 


heard and turned and ran 
another way. Years after 
at one of the G. A. R. re- 
unions that very man came 
to our house to the 
little girl who saved him. 
I did not have a 
to save any other lives, 
for mother came behind 
me and pulled me in and 
closed the window. 


see 


chance 


Kk HAD closed all 
W the windows and 
locked and bolted 
the when there 
came a heavy knock at 
the garden and 
voices called: “Open! For 
Heaven's sake, open!” 
We looked at each other 


doors, 


door 


in dismay, then mother 
pulled back the bolt and 
two Union soldiers burst 


into the room. 

“Hide us! Hide us!” 
they said in hoarse whis 
pers. Without a word and 
without a moment’s hesi 
tation mother opened the 























moment after 
ragged in from the 
Mother was opening the street door and they 


she was closing it 


cellar door and they disappeared. <A 
three Confederate soldiers burst 
garden. 
thought 
“Did the Yankees go out that way?’ they shouted. 
“Yes,” mother, and they rushed out into the 
street. We all gasped; we did not know that mother 
knew how to lie. Then came a knock upon the street 
door, and mother opened it as calmly as if she thought 
it was one of the neighbors. An officer stood there 
with two men. He took off his cap politely. 
“Madam, a drink of water and something to eat, if 
His eyes surveyed the kitchen and fell 
upon the brown loaves and the steaming pies. “Ah! 
This is just the thing! By your leave, madam!” He 
broke a loaf in two and began to eat; his men fol- 
lowed his example. 
“Blizabeth,” said mother, “get the gentlemen some 


fresh water.” 
I quick to respond. It meant going to the pump 
outside of the street door and pumping with 
long, steady strokes a brimming blickey from the deep, 
cold well; then I brought heavy green glasses from the 
cupboard in the chimney—we did not have thin glass- 
ware in those days—and them on a japanned 
tray which had a swan arching its languishing neck 
in the center. I stood still with burning face. I do 
not know where I had heard the phrase, “To give aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” but it came to me then. 
For weeks I had never knelt by my high postbed, 
with gayly flowered hangings, without adding to my 
nightly “Our Father which art in heaven” a prayer 
into which I put my whole soul: “O Lord! Please let 
our soldiers kill all the rebels!” 
Mother thought my hesitancy came from fear, al- 
though the firing had ceased for some minutes. “Is it 


said 


you please?” 


HIS was a familiar formula and I was usually 


set 
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safe for her to go to the pump?” she asked anxiously. 
“Yes, madam. There will firing at 
present: the enemy are driven out.” 

Theenemy! I was raging inside, but I opened the door 
and went out, carrying a blickey. I saw at once why 
the firing on our corner had ceased; the gray soldier 
hung half out of the window with a blood-clotted face ; 
his gun had fallen to the pavement. While I stared 
fascinated I saw in the shadow of the room behind 
him the faces of the man of the house and his wife. 
There seemed to be a difference of opinion whether 
to take him in or to pitch him out. I saw the woman 
point downward and heard her voice across the nar- 
row street: “Put him there with those he sent there.” 

| lying there were seven; it seemed to me that one 

of them moved a little. I began to work the 
pump, staring all the while at the ghastly spectacle. 
The counsel of the woman prevailed: the body fell to 
the ground with a thump like the falling of a sack of 
wheat and lay there all awry. I was giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy while my neighbor was casting 
him out. A moment after she hastily washed the 
blood off the window sill and closed the window. She 
was a famous housekeeper; she seemed to think all 
was over and done with. She was to see her house 
shot through and through and her spotless floors red- 
dened with blood. I carried the blickey into the kitchen 
and began to get the swan tray and glasses, but the 
officer took the blickey and drank directly from it. 

“We are not used to such refinements as tumblers,” 
he said, and he passed it along to his men. The can- 
non began to roar. The officer was speaking to mother 
in a gentle, reassuring tone: 

“You have nothing to fear from us,” he said, “but 
you will be in great danger from cannon balls and 
shells. Have you a cellar? Then get into it at once.” 


be no more street 


HEN I saw that where there had been four men 
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We all felt guilty when we remembered who were 
in our cellar; we thought he could see our guilt in our 
faces. Mother said with a gesture toward Bertha 
which was more eloquent than a page full of words: 

“Can I take my daughter somewhere? Her husband 


is in the army.” 

| letter to her lips, too conspicuously, I thought. 

I was afraid he would see the flag and “Oh, say, 

ean you ” He bowed to her with such respect 
and gravity as I had never seen and said gently: 

“TI pray he is not in Pennsylvania to-day. Madam, 
I have a young wife who was as is your daughter 
when last I heard from her. I know not at this mo- 
ment whether I am a father or a widower. She has 
been in the midst of war’s alarms, but she has never 
been disturbed by the enemy. I can promise that 
your daughter shall be equally well treated. Let me 
lead her at once to the cellar: it is not possible to 
seek any other refuge. Is this the door?’ 

“We will go,” said mother hastily. She was afraid 
he would really go into the cellar and discover the 
soldiers. The officer bowed and went out, followed by 
his men. He laid a hand on my head as I stood in 
the doorway. “Little Hebe,” he said kindly, “you have 
done an ungracious task graciously. I could see how 
it galled you. Good-by and thank you.” 


HE officer looked at Bertha, who still held the 


see 


OW I must confess to something which may sound 
N ridiculous, but if I am to tell all I remember, I 
must tell this. Every girl at that time was mak- 
ing a collection of buttons: we did not have post cards 
and spoons then. The trick was to ask each of your 
acqnaintances for a button and remember who gave it 
to you, and at each opportunity go over the string, 
naming each button you touched. I had the longest 
button string in town, (Continued on page 31) 


A Professional Peacemaker 


OME whiskers, a Socratic brow; large, blue, un- 
impassioned eyes, and sixty years of this life, 
fifteen of which were spent beneath the surface 
of the ground in the mining of coal, are a few 

of the features of this interesting man, whose strange 
specialty is dynamiting labor troubles by the use of 
huge sticks of common sense. 
Here is a situation that reveals his quality. On one 
side, the largest men’s clothing manufacturers in the 
world; on the other, ten thousand striking garment 
workers. Each side has exhausted the resources of 
negotiation; they are deadlocked over the issue of 


the closed shop; they seek almost in vain for a Gi 
mediator. At last they find him in this clear-eyed i 
coal miner, whose face used to come out of the 7? 


ground as black as soot, but whose mind remained 
unsmutted; who for twenty-seven years has been 
manager of a small town opera house, and is now 
a national director of the Drama League; who is 
president of the Illinois Unitarian Association, who 
has been manager of Chautauqua courses and writer 
upon philosophic themes; but with all his varying 
interests still retains his enthusiasm for the cause 
of the man who works with his hands. 





A Mediator’s Qualifications 
HE work of the mediator is hard and requires 
infinite patience, a for rationality, 


perspicacity that penetrates to the care of their 


common interest, and an open, obvious sincerity that 
wins the confidence of both parties to the controversy. 
Slowly at first, and then suddenly, the difficulties dis- 
solve. Just with talk this man, who is not a union man, 
though he has been one, and not a capitalist, though he 
has some capital, brings agreement out of difference, and 
a long and bitter strike which had appeared inevitable 
is entirely averted. Or take another situation : 

The Cherry Mine disaster is two weeks old. 


passion 


The bodies by the hundred are still in the 
mine. The widows mourn and wail in half 
a dozen languages, making nothing intelli- 
gible but their grief. Yet already the ambulance 
chasers have been able to get their signatures to 
contingent fee contracts; suits for damages total- 
ing millions are in the air; but lo! it appears that 
the widows may get nothing, since the mine, oper- 
ated for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


road and morally and practically theirs, is actually 
owned by an independent corporation with no assets 
save the mine itself, which is a property of doubt- 
ful value to any but the railroad company. The 
railroad company, actually holding noe dollar of stock 
in the mine company, can and does throw up its hands 
with a technical plea of no liability. Suits may be 
tried, judgments may entered, the mine may be 
sold, but it will likely bring less than enough to pay 
court fees, in which event the widows will get nothing. 

But comes our mild-eyed man of the whiskers and 
the Socratic brow, looking not oversophisticated, yet 
With a kind of air of moral force about him tuiat 
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By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


makes men listen—comes this man and sits across the 
table from Mr. A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and says to him: 
“What are we going to do for these widows?” 
A Delegate Without Credentials 
] great burden of all this woe which 
upon the employees of one of the minor interests 


of the huge corporation of which he is the head, sighs 
deeply and says: 

“You know we acknowledge only a moral responsi- 
bility in this sad affair.” 


HE railroad president, feeling very deeply the 
has come 


“How much do you figure a moral responsibil- 
ity amounts to per head, in the case of all these 
widows?” persists John I. Williams in that plain, 
practical way of his. 

“By the way, whom do you represent?” counters 
President Earling, thinking of all the ambulance- 


chasing lawyers and of the foreign consuls and the 
many other conflicting interests which have already 
appeared. “Whom do you represent?” 

Now, this question to John I. Williams was some- 
thing of a He could not say he represented 
God, for he doesn’t believe in God—in the traditional 
way. He could not say he represented the widows and 
orphans, for he had never talked to one of them about 
it. He tried to tell President Earling that he repre- 
sented humanity, just the spirit of fair play, that 
from long habit of thought he had come to repre- 
sent the workingman’s end of almost. any issue that 
happened to rise within the sweep of his personal 
horizon, and that this had brought him here. 

President Earling, being no blind man at all, 
looking this plain, fine soul of a man over rather 
carefully, pinned a small ribbon of faith and hope 
upon him and said: 

H “Go back to Cherry and see these widows and 
/;Z get them to authorize you to represent them be- 
IF fore me.” 


poser. 





|; Widows Voted Him Authority 

Hj OW that was rather a momentous thing for 

1iZ aa ee . 

i President Earling to say and indicates rare 
If powers of discernment and decision. To all 
yy the lawyers who were threatening the Milwaukee Road 


with legal assaults, President Earling turns an ear 
that is deaf and a face that is flinty cold; but when 
aman such as Williams comes, who represents nothing 
in the world but just the spirit of common sense and 
humanity, why, the president sighs deeply and grasps 
his hand and hangs on to it warmly. It shows some- 
thing fine in Albert J. Earling which responds to 
something fine in John I. Williams, 

Associated with Williams in his mission of humanity 
was Duncan McDonald, secretary of the Coal 
Miners’ Union of the State of Illinois. When 
President Farling’s suggestion was made, Wil- 
liams turned to McDonald and said: 

“Will you go down to Cherry with me to see 
if we can get this authority?” 

“That I will,” declared the Scotchman. 

Off went the two to Cherry. The day was bitter 
cold. The snow lay heavy. The widows, with dishev- 
eled hair, with dull, heavy eyes, almost put out with 
weeping, gathered to receive the two men in a hall on 
the second floor of the building. 

Mr. Williams tried in vain to get their minds on 
money compensation for their losses and to tell them 


they were in danger of losing every prospect of such 
compensation. Their stolid minds refused to con 
sider but one thing, to entertain but one idea—the 


bodies in the mine—why, oh why would not the com- 
pany get the bodies from the mine? 


Finally Duncan McDonald got up to talk. The 
women knew him better. He was one of the heroes 


of the disaster. He had descended into the mine while 
it still burned; he had breathed smoke and flames to 
save their loved ones for them, and they listened to 
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him. McDonald led them on cannily. He 
began with a speech calling for radical action by the 
company, Which the women applauded. He proposed a 
resolution demanding that the company hasten the re- 
installation of fans to clear the mine, and the women 
passed it with a will. 

On top of this he had no difficulty in securing the 
indorsement of a resoluiion to make himself and John 
I..Williams plenipotentiary ambassadors to the throne 
of presidential grace in the office of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

With the passing of that resolution Williams took 
upon himself the burden of all these widows’ woes and 
began a patient campaign of journeyings to and fro be- 
tween the mourners in Cherry, 
the lawyers in Chicago, the ad- 
ministrators in various places, 
the foreign consuls from every- 
where, and the office of Presi- 
dent Earling. Week upon week 
and month after month his 
wise, persistent mediation con- 
tinued until he actually got 
President Earling and his di- 
rectors, who confessed no legal 
liability, to agree to settle with 
all these widows on the basis 
of the English compensation 
law of three years’ wages for 
each life taken, or something 
like $1,800 apiece to these help- 
less widows. 

And then, just between the 
pudding and the oven, when 
the Socratic coal miner was 
stroking his dappled whiskers 
with a sense of keen satisfac- 
tion, along comes an officious 
person and upsets the pud- 
ding into the fire. 





Resides, 


Patience Won 

RESIDENT EARLING got 
P angry and threw the whole 

case into the hands of his 
claim department, which as- 
sured him it could settle the 
cases on a much cheaper basis 
than $1,800 per widow. Again 
the husbandless and fatherless 
were at the mercy of the courts 
and lawyers and laws that were 
totally unable to work an equa- 
tion in dollars and cents out 
of a mere moral responsibility. 
Only John Williams could do 
that, and for a few days even 
he was in despair. But once 
more he went to President 
Earling, again he talked about 
high moral grounds, and made 
one final appeal to the great 
executive to prove himself too 
big to let any offensive inter- 
ference of meddlers spoil their 
beautiful plan of settlement 
upon the basis of human sym- 
pathy which was to demon- 
strate once for all that a cor- 
poration might not only have 
a soul but also a heart. 

And President Earling sat 
for a time deep in thought, 
then, looking across once more 
at this blue-eyed, patient, sym- 
pathetic man of so much tact 
and so much sense, said: 

“Mr. Williams, I'll do 


Teaching His Fellows 


the transactions 


HEN 
had been completed and 


the Chicago, Milwaukee 


it.” 


& St. Paul Railroad had dis- 
bursed nearly half a_ million 
dollars on behalf of the 


Cherry Mine victims, President Earling wrote a letter 
to Mr. Williams, in which he said: 


“... Nothing could have crystallized the details 
into a final result as did your patient, earnest, and 


disinterested mediation.” 

Mr. Williams was born in Wales. He went into the 
coal mines of Illinois at the age of thirteen. Along 
with his work he formed the habit of thinking. He 
mined ideas as well as When, after the Jay 
Cooke panic of ‘75, reduced in the coal 
mines, the miners Williams worked de- 
clared a strike. 

“Wait,” protested Williams. “Let’s send out a com 
mittee and investigate. Maybe the general conditions 
are forcing a reduction in wages and we are fighting 
against the inevitable.” 

Cries of “Throw him out!” and 
this mild, common-sense suggestion. 
ward, when the strike had been lost, 


coal. 
wages were 
with whom 


“Traitor!” greeted 
Months after- 
the hot-heads 
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confessed that Williams had right and they 
wrong. Young Williams seized the occasion to enforce 
upon his comrades the value of education and habits 
of thoughtfulness. “Miners need to know things,” he 
urged. “Not only about mining coal, but about business 
and trade conditions; not only in Illinois, but in Eng- 
land and Australia; and not only conditions now, but 
a generation or a century ago. We ought to be able 
to do some thinking for ourselves, to know why things 
are the way they are, and be able to take a look ahead 
and make a reasonable guess at what they are going 
to be like.” 

This, as Williams put it, commended itself greatly 
to the smut-faced men of the mines. They accepted 





been 





By SARA TEASDALE 


Illustrated by Duncan Stewart Walker 


ADY, light in the east hangs low. 
Draw your veils of dream apart; 
Under the casement stands Pierrot 
Making a song to ease his heart. 


( Yet do not break the song too soon— 
I love to sing in the paling moon.) 


2 fe 


The petals are falling, heavy with dew; 
The stars have fainted out of the sky: 

Come to me, come, or else I too, 
Faint with the weight of love, will die. 


(She comes—alas, I hoped to make 
Another stanza for her sake!) 





it for law and gospel, and they did a remarkable 
thing. Twenty-five miners formed a class in political 
economy. They met every Sunday for many years 


and John Williams was their teacher. 

They went through Mill and Jevons and they thor- 
oughly and patiently grounded themselves in the ac- 
cepted political economics of the time; and then they 
turned about and studied other subjects; they went 
deep into geology and botany, and generally in the 
course of several years acquired an amount of cul- 
tural knowledge that was astounding. 


The Change Machinery Wrought 


OWEVER, a great change has taken place in the 
H character both of coal miners and coal mining 

since the day when that class was organized. 
Perhaps a free quotation from an Mr. 
Williams will put that more graphically any 
words of mine. He said: 


address of 
than 


1914 











“In a life span I have been a witness of a remark 
able change in a great industry. When a young man 
I worked for fifteen years at the trade of coal min 


ing. In those days the miners were nearly all of 
British nativity—English, Irish, Scotch, or Welsh 
and mining was a skilled trade. We dug the coal 


with our hands, our picks, and our brains. I 
recall the pride of craftsmanship among us; 


well 
how we 
used to sit in the evening and revel in exploits of coal 
mining; how the popular hero was the man who had 
done a prodigious day’s work, who could shear the 
straightest rib, who could undercut the deepest min- 
ing, who was the deftest, cleverest with his tools, and 
who was the mightiest and most enduring in his 
strength and energy. I recall 
it was a disgrace to be thought 
lazy, to be a shirker of work. 
to be unfit to do a good job and 
turn out a workmanlike prod- 
uct; and I remember how I 
responded to that public opin- 
ion in my own reactions. 

“But now what a change! 
With the coming of the ma- 
chine drill and the machine 
coal cutter, mining as a skilled 
trade has passed out. To follow 
the machine needs only brawn, 
and so the brains betook them- 
selves to other callings. 

“With the passing of the pick 
and the hand tools passed also 
the British miner, and in his 
place came the immigrant 
hordes from eastern and south- 
ern Europe. Not only has this 
happened in mining but in 
other occupations where ma- 
chinery superseded skill.” 


How His Mind Works 


hae speech from which I 
am- quoting now swings 

about to a phase of the 
union question—a thing so well 
said and so well worth saying 
that I slip it in here because 
it gives a cross section of this 
ex-coal-miner’s mind, and shows 
how sensible he is to some of 
the pitfalls that lie in the path 
of organized labor at the pres 
ent time. Continuing the quo- 


has 


tation: 
“Now the point that concerns 
us is that these are the men 


who are to operate the unions 
of this country. It is to such 
that the power 
industry is to be transferred. 
Is it any wonder that employ- 
Indeed, trades-union 
leaders are hardly dis- 
turbed. In the State of Illinois, 
this year, the miner’s union pre- 
sented a bill in the Legislature 
requiring that hereafter no one 
could obtain a miner’s certifi- 
cate unless he could pass an 
examination in the English lan- 
guage. It was passed asa safety 
measure, but no one can escape 
the question that must have been 
in the minds of the leaders: 
How democracy and. self- 
government as represented in 


as these over 


ers gasp? 


less 


can 


the union be carried on by peo- 
ple who cannot speak our lan- 
guage and who come from coun- 


tries where both are unknown?” 


**A Policy of Ruin ” 


ND now, while I am on the 

AN subject, let us hear Mr. 

Williams on that great- 

est menace to industry which 

seems to lie in the program of unionism—the tendency 

to curtail production. He claims the workman learned 
this from the employer. Hear his indictment: 

“The labor organizations of the last century were in 
the first and crude state of unionism. They gradually 
accepted as theirs the frank policy of their employers 
—give as little and get as much as you can. That 
policy is at the bottom of every endeavor of any unien 
to curtail production—but it is a policy of ruin. That 
sort of unionism will ultimately destroy the union just 
as that sort of poiicy will ultimately destroy a 
business.” 

And here is his argument to prove this: 

“Every cheapening in quality and every increase in 
production falls back ultimately upon the 
worker—because the great mass of workers constitute 
the great mass of When for instance, 
the bread maker increases the cost of food by get- 
(Concluded on page 30) 


cost of 
consumers. 


ting as much money 
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INNEGAN was not prepossessing, and at first 

the recruiting sergeant hadn’t cared to take 

him, but he prayed so earnestly for a chance to 

enter the army that the august bunch of but- 
tons had finally yielded. 

“All right, I'll hitch you up if the sawbones lets you 
py,” he conceded. “The Eighteenth Cavalry’s ordered 
to the islands and needs everything it can get, but I 
warn you, you'll be sayin’ your prayers backward this 
time next month.” 

Overjoyed, Finnegan had reported to the doctor to 
be tapped, sounded, tested, and overhauled. He had 
to stretch himself till his bones cracked to make the 
required five feet four when he was being measured ; 
put eventually, after much red tape. he was accepted 
and in due time shipped with the rest of the detach- 
ment from the recruiting depot to Fort Hotchkiss to 
join the third squadron of the Eighteenth Cavalry 
under orders for a 
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ILLUSTRATED 


man,” while the McCluskys had been “wearin’ of the 
green” since the day of St. Patrick and Fin McCoul. 

However, the date for sailing was so near now that 
neither Mac nor Shorty had much time to waste on 


Finnegan. It was packing, packing, checking up, and 
cleaning out, hammering and sawing boards for 


crates all day. Every minute that could be snatched 
by the sentimental ones was spent at the homes 
of “best girls,” and nearly the whole troop became 
sentimental under the emotion of leave-taking for 
a far country and blossomed with rings and scarf- 
pins presented by heartbroken girls-I'm-going-to-leave 
behind-me, almost setting Shorty Campbell crazy. 





the Philippines without particular incident to speak of. 
They reached their station at last—Muymaras in Leyte 
and settled down as the sole garrison of the post, the 
rest of their squadron being scattered far and wide over 
the island, and Shorty became, by virtue of his cap- 
taincy, post commander, sanitary officer, grand arbiter, 
and high cockalorum of that portion of the island. 


S SOON as things were fairly settled and started 

A running in their tracks Shorty turned his imme- 

diate attention to Finnegan. When Shorty took 

up Finnegan's education his days were full of trial and 

labor and his nights all too short—for he slept hard— 
dog-tired. 

McClusky, who had all along made life a burden 
to him, suddenly switched now, and, pretending. to be 
his best friend, gave him solemn warnings concern- 
ing the brutality of the Captain in “breaking rooks.” 

“Why,” romanced 





tour of duty in the 
islands. 

“Good Lord!” said 
Captain Campbell as 


he watched the newly 
arrived recruits tramp- 
ing up from the sta- 
tion. “This is the 
worst bunch we’ve had 
soaked to us since the 
Spanish War. Old 
Keefe must have been 
hard up. Where did 
he ever light on these 
sweepin’s?’’ he in- 
quired of Sergeant 
Whitney, who was 
with him. “They all 
look like misfortunes, 
but that one”—singling 
out Finnegan with a 
stubby forefinger— 
“looks like an acci- 
dent going somewhere 
to happen.” 





MAGINE Captain 
| Campbell’s and J 
Troop’s disgust 
when this same little 
dreg of a Finnegan 
was drafted into their 
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midst—the newest, > . 
rawest, and rookiest . ow . 
rookie that J ever 3 - jie 
had. Others came . Qhwt , er 

with him, but while i 7 i - 
they naturally “got 7 pe a ~ ep a call 
theirs,” he was singled V8 Lm” ae _ 
out to be the butt of ie cal 

every known and un- a Ps 

known hazing trick edd e% 


ever used in the army. 

The “club,” the “keys to the parade,” the “buckets of 
water,” the “pan of steam,” the “butter checks” were 
all used with huge success by his tormentors, besides 
others a bit rougher, and Finnegan found life a hard 
trail for a while. But Whitney, who had been made 
first sergeant after Stone had won his. commission, 
after watching Finnegan narrowly for a while, con- 
fided to Shorty that it seemed to him now that of 
all the new men Finnegan appeared to have the best 
“makin’s” in him. For one thing, he never drank. 

“And the Lawd knows, Captain, if any hombre ever 
had an excuse for strong drink, he’s the one. The 
troop’s sho’ly badgered the life out of him—particu- 
larly McClusky.” 

“Humph!” said Shorty, grunting reflectively. Then 
suddenly—“Give ’em the high sign to quit on Finne- 
gan. If I can pull even one real soldado out of this 
rotten bunch, I'll feel better. Not quit short off, you 
know,” he qualified, “or he’ll be no darn good to any- 
one. He could be half killed, you know, and ‘twould 
do him good if it was done the right way. I guess I'll 
take a hand in this game myself. You just tell ’em 
to call off their hounds. I'll do what's needed.” 


troop was beginning to suffer from incipi- 
ent brain fag through thinking up stunts to do 
to Finnegan. 

“If Shorty wants to be the doctor,” said Big Bill 
Sullivan, voicing the sentiments of the troop, “we'll 
let him all right. Finnegan won’t need no other medi 
cine—if I know Shorty.” 

McClusky was really the only man in the troop who 
wasn’t ready to stay his hand. Finnegan had incurred 
his bitter enmity for two reasons. First, he would 
not drink with him (Mac had tried in vain to get the 
recruit drunk “for a joke” and failed, to his bitter dis- 
appointment), and, second, he was a hated “Orange- 


‘‘Here goes!’’ Finnegan muttered, 
and rushed forward, using his rifle as a club 


“Golly !” he exploded, “are they all loco? Thank the 
Lord, we're leaving day after to-morrow or I'd have a 
married troop on my hands. Think of that! I do 
believe that rook Finnegan’s about the only man in 
the troop who isn’t girl-tagged one way or another- 
and that’s another point in his favor.” 

“Don’t worry, Captain,” said Whitney, “it’s just a 
modern development of Sir Knight goin’ out yonder to 
the Holy Land wearin’ the guerdon of his lady love.” 
He grinned as he spoke, but nevertheless was fain to 
stick hurriedly into his pocket his good right hand, the 
little finger of which was adorned: with a small gold 
ring which pinched horribly and almost arrested cir- 
culation. 

“Holy Land!” snorted the Captain. “You’ve been 
through the insurrection and you ought to know bet- 
ter! What happens to soldados in the islands is more 
like the unholy land! Finnegan's the only sane man 
in the troop—except me. Needn't think I didn’t sabe 
your pinky. I’ve got one consolation anyway, these 
good-by affairs don’t last. After a month or two in the 
islands none of you'll be answering her letters- 
sometimes won’t even open ‘em. I’ve seen it happen 
too often—thank God !” 


ANY were the fond and sad good-bys said to 
M loved horses, for they were to be left behind 
for the next garrison. 

Many a J Trooper's heart ached at having to leave 
his dear old Crummy and get a fresh mount in the 
islands, and even Shorty was seen to give his Mulli- 
grubs many lingering pats the last time J Troop went 
to stables. 

The Eighteenth made a safe and sane passage to 


McClusky once, “didn’t 
I see him in riding 
hall onet tie a rook to 
his horse’s tail and 
drag him round the 
hall nine times at a 
gallop, all because the 
rook, not havin’ been 
used to horses none, 
was scared to do 
monkey - drill work! 
You better watch out!” 
This lie and others of 
its ilk were faked out 
of whole cloth. 


OW it was worse 
N than mean of 

Mac to take this 
stand, for, left alone, 
Finnegan’s natural 
common sense would 
have soon brought him 
to a realization of the 
other side of his Cap- 
tain and the real rea- 
son that singled him 
out to be put through 
such, special heckling, 
for Shorty never both- 
ered himself personal- 
ly with anyone he 


Py, ' 


didn’t consider worth 
while. Mac, though, 
was shameless, a'nd 


never happy unless up 
to some _ devilment. 
Yet there abode in 
Mac’s heart a surpass- 


ing admiration and 
love for his tough lit- 
tle troop commander. 


Shorty had licked him 
with bare fists man to man, Shorty had busted him 
times without number, Shorty had had him in the mill 
many times, Shorty had had him court-martialed and 
soaked six-sixty, following a certain mix-up with Cor- 
poral Morgan; but Shorty, besides, had been his friend 
as much as it was possible to be, and let many pecca- 
dillos go unpunished that he would have come down 
on hammer and tongs if committed by anyone else. 
Shorty had saved him from a “bobtail” many times, 
and that meant much to Mac, for the army was 
his life as much as it was Shorty’s. He had given all 
kinds of trouble to his Captain when stationed at the 
Eastern post, and Shorty, for the sake of old days 
when they had been noncoms together in the “old 
regiment,” had borne it all and kept him in the serv- 
ice, hoping for a chance of activity in the Philippines 
when Mae could again show what he was worth and 
justify all the allowances made for his barrack life. 


too 


NE afternoon, some four months after the arrival 
O of J Troop in Muymaras, Finnegan secured a 

pass and went to town—or what passed for 
“town”—a tiny native barrio with a vino shack or two. 
Trust vino shacks to get within hailing distance of the 
United States army. Finnegan seldom went to town, 
not caring for its squalid delights, but to-day there 
was that within him that compelled him to go and to 
take his first drink of vino. In the mail that the puff- 
ing little steamer had brought that morning was a 
letter for Finnegan that had made his heart beat high 
with hope, fear, and excitement that demanded some 
sort of an outlet, and the mysterious vino drink, hith- 
erto unknown to him, was the only one obtainable. 
Had Shorty been at the post he would not have got 
the pass, for Shorty was refusing passes to everyone 
just then. There had been rumors of trouble, and 
Shorty considered that at present it was better not to 
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let his men go mixing up with vino and the Gu-gus 
Shorty, however, was off, it was officially announced, 
on a visit to headquarters. In reality Shorty’s striker 
had delivered to, Lieutenant black-scrawled 
note at reveille one morning which 


Burns a 
read 

Think the Gu-gu row may be head- 
Don't 


DeaR BURNS 
ing this way, so am off to have 
expect me back till you see me. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


a lookce see. 


So Finnegan, having a good reputation as a man 
who didn’t drink nor make trouble easily, got his pass. 

Now it is a known fact that two real good out-and- 
out vino jags will send a man loco and ready to be 
shipped to Saint Lizzy’s. Finnegan, though, not being 
a drinking man, never had the smallest @hance to get 
even the smallest sort of a jag, for just one glassful 
finished him and he became deathly sick. 

He woke on a mat in a native shack and 
looked out into the blinding sunlight through the open 
doorway. His dollar watch said three o’clock. It had 
been five or thereabout when he 
had taken his drink and the sun 
had searcely begun to sink. “Why, 
this must be the afternoon of the 
next day. I sure have slept some,” 
he muttered. He was desperately 
ashamed of himself and wanted to 
get back to barracks as soon as 
possible. Besides, he was much 
worried at having overstayed the 
time of his pass; here he was al- 
ready about nine hours late. He 
groped about in the half light for 
his hat, found it, and shameless- 
ly sneaked out and away without 
troubling to find out who his good 
Samaritan had His mind 
was now entirely bent on getting 


grass 


been. 


back to the post, and he kept 
thinking continually, with num 
berless variations, on the theme: 


“Gee! S’pose Shorty’s got back! 
where I dismount to fight 
What he don’t do for 
overstayin’ passes ain’t a thing! 
It’s a month and a_ bust for 
me sure! And I need every 


cent of my money !” 


I see 
on foot. 


Y BAD luck he found Me- 
B Clusky on the barrack porch. 
“Hey!” said McClusky, 
seenting a chance for what he 
termed “fun,” “so ye’ve decided to 
come back !” 

“TI was sick,” faltered Finnegan, 
gripping the rail tightly, for he 
wus still dizzy. 

“Sick!” echoed McClusky wick- 
edly. “Ah, tell that to the marines! 
You'll have to git some better 
excuse than that. Ye’ve been 
marked down ‘Deserted.’ ” 

“What!” gasped Finnegan. 

“Sure,” said Mac, enjoying him- 


self exceedingly. “When a lad’s 
been gone three days without 
leave, like you’ve been, he gits 


marked ‘Deserted’ and court-mar- 
tialed if they ketcli him. The Cap- 
tain sure does hate deserters. He 
won't do a thing to you! And he’s 
back now.” Here were three lies. 
Finnegan had not overstayed his 
time three days, but only a few 
hours—Mac took a chance that he 
was hazy as to time, being learned in “morning-after” 
appearances; next, they do not immediately mark a 
man “deserted” for three days’ absence without leave 
from the United States army; and, third, Shorty had 
Poor Finnegan, though, took all these 
fear and utter despair 


not returned. 
positive statements for facts; 
gripped him. “What’ll I do?” 

“Pack your trunk and go,” Mac. “Git to- 
gether some of your equipment, steal some chow, and 
hike it for the jungle.” 

“But—” began Finnegan. 

“But nothin’. Beat it—and quick, too, before the 
Old Man sees you or it’s six-sixty for yours.” 


HOROUGHBLY frightened, Finnegan hiked with 

I out stopping for sane thought and hastily did 
as he was bid, not forgetting to put a letter and 

His saddlebags he 


advised 


a certain picture into his pocket. 
stuffed full, intending to carry them; rifle and pistol 
were locked in the racks, and so there was no weapon 
left him but his saber, which he took from the head 
of his bunk. Then he sneaked out the back way, not 
caring to see Mac again. He was a queer little figure 
slinking into the jungle, a blanket roll slung across him 
from which dangled his canteen and cup, and with his 
suddlebags over the free shoulder, steadied by one 
hand—the other gripping the heavy saber. As 
as he could determine he steered northeast, for he had 


near 
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heard that there was quite a large village 

about twenty miles northeast of Muymaras and 
sometimes a He 
definite plan. At present his whole purpose was to get 
away from the wrath of Captain Campbell and the 
six-sixty—which, be it translated, means six months’ 
imprisonment and sixty dollars fine. 


25, 


almost a 
town 


that steamer touched there. had no 


ITH the tropical night it was suddenly very 
dark in the jungle. It was hard to see the 
stars to steer by for the interlacing coco 


Finnegan decided to quit and camp for 
the night. “If I can’t see to git on, neither can no one 
see to look for me.” So he camped in a small clear- 
ing and supped on hard-tack, water, and a smal! hunk 
of bacon. The supper revived his body but failed to 
refresh his spirits. He was deeply melancholy. 

“Now I’ve done it! I’m in a nice Even if 
I ketch the steamer and git away, what chance of a 
job has a deserter in these islands? And I got to git 
a job; I got to! Maybe I kin git across to Borneo or 


palms, and 


mess. 





** Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot!’’ begged Finnegan, sliding down 


The saber slipped from his grasp... . 


Karkaralong, or maybe git to Manila and 
work my passage to Hongkong. O Gawd, what a fool 
Iam! What a sickly, no-’count fool, to have got my- 
self into a mess like this when I oughter been 
straightest!”’ He fell to every now and 
then slapping his knee himself or 
clenching his hands in and crying: 
“O Lord, what'll I 


FAR off came a faint crackling and crashing of 
A twigs. Finnegan pricked up his ears; he was far 
off any trail, and at first he thought it must be 
some animal, but when the sound of a sneeze from the 
approaching creature reached his ears he started up 
in wild affright, for it was distinctly a human sneeze. 
Visions of Igorrote head-hunters, Pulijanes with kris 
and bolo, dashed through his mind, for the noise was 


down to 


just 
brooding, 
else 


and cursing 


agony of spirit 


do?’ 


not coming from the direction of the fort and so he 
didn’t think it was anyone following him. He had 
heard of cases where the savages took men's brains 


out, stuffed the skull with grass, and buried them up 
to the neck, making a game of whacking at their heads 
with bolos. Stories of torture ran through his mind 

all bloodcurdling deeds. Like Corporal Jacot Debett 
in the Bab Ballads, he wanted to die with “his 
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brains reposing in peace in his skull,” so the protee. 
instinet the jump for the 
He yanked his saber from the scabbard, ang 


tive sent him on hearest 
tree, 
with it dangling from his wrist by the saber guard, 
started up the like a trained gymnast. It js 
wonderful what supple joints and strong muscles acute 
fear Arrived on a large limb with pro 
tecting leaves all about him, he lay and drew breath 
(it sounded to him like the panting of an enormous 
locomotive), waiting to see what it was that he had 
run from. The crashing stopped at the entrance to 
the clearing and the what-is-it came scuttling across, 
until right under Finnegan's tree it tripped over some 
of the stuff he had left on the ground—blanket roll or 
saddlebags probably—and came down with a clattery 
bang. Instantly rose up a cloud of good old United 
States and the prostrate man fumbled 
about, lit a match, and disclosed to the astonished gaze 
of Finnegan the high cheek bones, squinty eyes, and 
stringy, drvopy mustache of none other than Shorty, 
There was a rough, stubbly growth all over his little 


tree 


Occasions, 


cusswords, 


countenance for Shorty hadn't 
shaved for days and his face 
looked like the barrel of a music 


box. He rose up and promptly lit 
a small camp fire, by whose light 
he proceeded to explore. The first 
thing upon which his eyes lit was 
the secabbard. “Hell!” he ejacu- 
lated thoughtfully, popping out his 
eyes as was his custom when 
thinking. Next the saddlebags 
and blanket roll came in for his 
attention—he exploring their 
depths as earnestly and curiously 
as a fox terrier, grunting all the 
while. Last, the cup and canteen 


caught his eye—also the plainly 
stenciled legend on the canteen 
side—“J 18” on either side of 


crossed sabers and below the troop 


number of the owner—‘S1.” 
“Eighty-one!” said Shorty. 


“Why, that’s Finnegan! What's 
he doin’ around here scatterin’ 
equipment?” for he knew each 
J Trooper’s number as well as his 
name—nobody could fool Shorty 
on anything with his 
troop. 

“Finnegan!” he shouted. “Hi, 
Finnegan, where are you?” 


connected 


O ANSWER —not ‘even the 
N shaking of the leaves over- 

head. Finnegan up there 
was very much afraid. There had 
been relief, of course, when Shorty 
flashed up instead of an Igorrote, 
but now the old fear of his Cap- 


tain came back and he crouched 
close to the branch and held his 
breath. What did the T. C. do 


to deserters? McClusky had inti- 
mated fearful possibilities. 

Shorty meanwhile was thinking 
hard. He reasoned that if Finne- 
gan was within hailing distance 
he would answer or come if possi- 
ble—therefore something must 
have happened to him, and it was 
his bounden duty as Finnegan’s 
Captain and protector to go and 
find out. It never entered his head 
that Finnegan was deserting. 


“He’s got his saber anyhow,” 

he thought, “though he can’t 

hardly do more than Butt’s Manual with it—still if 
any bunch of Gu-gus has got hold of him—good-by 


Finnegan—and it’s up to me to find out.” 

He took his big six-shooter out, saw that the cham- 
bers were filled, and squinted along the barrel. In his 
chunky little fist the big Colt .45 seemed absurdly 
large. It just happened that the sight he took pointed 
directly at Finnegan in the tree. Not knowing what 
was in Shorty’s mind and thinking he was discovered 


and going to be shot at, Finnegan gave an involun- 
tary start, the saber, whose hilt he was gripping. 
slipped from his grasp and hung dangling from his 
wrist, flashing in the firelight. No one could have 
been more astonished than Shorty at this develop- 


ment, but he always had himself in, hand. 


instantly. 
Finne- 


down or I shoot,” he ordered 


"3 OME 
A “Don’t Don’t 


gan, sliding abjectly down. 


shoot! shoot!” begged 


“Well!” exploded Shorty. “By golly! It’s Finne- 
gan himself! What the—’” 
“You can put up your gun, Captain. T'll go with 


you all right. I don’t want to add nothin’ more to a 


deserter’s sentence.” 


“Deserter! What! Why, you D. F., where were 
you desertin’ to?’ Shorty gave a delighted chuckle. 
This was rich. He knew there was no place to 


desert to. (Continued on page 25) 
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Flight 
By H. G. Wells 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Chapter VI 


APTAIN DOUGLAS struggled with the diffi 
culties of his cousin’s handwriting. Kvery- 
body drew together over the fragments of the 
dessert with an eager curiosity, and helped 
to weigh Lady Laxton’s rather disheveled phrases. .. . 


™ F’LL call the principal witness,” said Mrs. 
W Bowles at last, warming to the business. 
“Dick !” 

“Di—ick !” 

“Dick!” 

The Professor got up and strolled round behind the 
~aravan. Then he returned. “No boy there.” 

“He heard!” said Mrs. Bowles in a large whisper 
and making round wonder eyes. 

“She says,” said Douglas, “that the chances are 
he’s got into the secret passages. .. .” 

The Professor strolled out to the road and looked 
up it and then down upon the roofs of Winthorpe- 
Sutbury. “No,” he said. “He’s mizzled.” 

“He's only gone away for a bit,” said Mrs. Ceedge. 
“He does sometimes after lunch. He’ll come back to 
wash up.” 

“He’s probably taking a snooze among the yew 
bushes before facing the labors of washing up,” said 
Mrs. Bowles. “He can’t have mizzled. You see—in 
there He can’t by any chance have taken his lug- 
gage!” Shegot upand clambered—with a little difficulty 
because of its piled-up position—into the caravan. “It’s 
all right,” she called out of the door. “His little 
parsivel is still here.” Her head disappeared again. 

“T don’t think he’d go away like this,” said Made 
leine. “After all, what is there for him to go to 
even if he is Lady Laxton’s missing boy... .” 

“IT don’t believe he heard a word of it, 
Mrs. Geedge. ... 


RS. BOWLES reappeared, with a curious-look- 
M ing brown-paper parcel in her hand. She de- 
scended carefully. She sat down by the fire and 
held the parcel on her knees. She regarded it and her 
companions waggishly and lita freshcigarette. “Our link 
with Dick,” she said, with the cigarette in her mouth. 
She felt the parcel, she poised the parcel, she lookéd 
at it more and more waggishly. “I wonder,” she said. 
Her expression became so waggish that her hus- 
band knew she was committed to behavior of the ut 
most ungentlemanliness. He had long ceased to at 
tempt restraint in these moods. She put her head on 
one side and tore open the corner of the parcel just 
a little way. “A tin can,” she said in a stage whisper. 
She enlarged the opening. “Blades of grass,” she said. 
The Professor tried to regard it humorously. “Even 
if you have ceased to be decent you can still be frank. 
“I think, now, my dear, you might just straight 
forwardly undo the parcel.” 
She did. Twelve unsympathetic eyes surveyed the 
evidences of Bealby’s utter poverty. 
“He’s coming,” cried Madeleine suddenly. 
Judy repacked hastily, but it was a false alarm. 
“T said he’d mizzled,” said the Professor. 
“And without washing up!” wailed Madeleine. “I 
couldn’t have thought it of him... .” 


, 


” 


said 


UT Bealby had not “mizzled,” although he was 
B conspicuously not in evidence about the camp. 

There was neither sight nor sound of him for all 
the time they sat about the vestiges of their meal. 
They talked of him and of topics arising out of him, 
and whether the Captain should telegraph to Lady 
Laxton, “Boy practically found.” 

“I'd rather just find him,” said the Captain, “and 
anyhow until we get hold of him we don’t know it’s 
her particular boy.” 

Then they talked of washing up and how detesta 
ble it was. And suddenly the two husbands, seeing 
their advantage, renewed their proposals that the 
caravanners should put up at the golf-links hotel, and 
have baths and the comforts of civilization for a night 
or so—and anyhow walk thither for tea. And as 
William had now returned—he was sitting on the 
turf afar off smoking a nasty looking short clay pipe 

they rose up and departed. But Captain Douglas 
and Miss Philips for some reason did not go off ex- 
actly with the others but strayed apart, straying away 
more and more into a kind of solitude. ... 

First the four married people and then the two 
lovers disappeared over the crest of the downs... . 

July % 
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The caravan was going down hill. ...‘‘ Ca-arnt be that drink!’’ said William, aspread and aghast 


NOR a time except for its distant sentinel the cara- 
k van seemed absolutely deserted, and then a clump 
of bramble against the wall of the old chalk pit 
became agitated and a small rueful disillusioned 
white-smeared little Bealby crept back into the visi- 
ble universe again. His heart was very heavy. 

The time had come to go. 

And he did not want to go. He had loved the cara- 
van. He had adored Madeleine. 

He would go, but he would go beautifully—touch- 
ingly. He would wash up before he went, he would make 
everything tidy, he would leave behind him a sense 
of irreparable loss. ... 

With a mournful precision he set about this under- 
taking. If Mergleson could have seen, Mergleson 
would have been amazed... . 

He made everything look wonderfully tidy. 

Then in the place where she had sat, lying on her 
rug he found her favorite book, a small volume of 
Swinburne’s poems very beautifully bound. Captain 
lbouglas had given it to her. 

Bealby handled it with a kind of reverence. So 
luxurious it was, so unlike the books in Bealby’s 
world, so altogether of her quality. ... 

Strange forces prompted him. For a time he hesi- 
tated. Then decision came with a rush: He selected 
a page, drew the stump of a pencil from his pocket, 
wetted it very wet and, breathing hard, began to 
write that traditional message, “Farewell. Remember 
Art Bealby.” To this he made an original addition: 
“T washt up before I went.” 


, I SHEN he remembered that so far as this caravan 
went he was not Art Bealby at all. He renewed 
the wetness of his pencil and drew black lines 

athwart the name of “Art Bealby” until it was quite 

unreadable; then across this again and pressing still 
deeper so that the subsequent pages reechoed it he 
wrote these singular words: “Ed rightful Earl Shonts.” 

Then he was ashamed, and largely obliterated this by 

still more forcible strokes. Finally above it all plainly 

and nakedly he wrote “Dick Maltravers. .. .” 

He put down the book with a sigh and stood up. 

Everything was beautifully in order. But could he 
not do something yet? There came to him the idea of 
wreathing the entire camping place with boughs of 
yew. It would look lovely—and significant. He set 
to work. 

At first he toiled zealously, but yew is tough to 
get and soon his hands were painful. He cast about 
for some easier way, and saw beneath the hind 
wheels of the caravan great green boughs—one par- 
ticularly a splendid long branch. It seemed to 
him that it would be possible to withdraw this branch 
from the great heap of sticks and stones that stayed 
upthe hind wheelsof the caravan. Itseemed tohim that 
that was so. He was mistaken, but that was his idea. 


I SET to work to do it. It was rather more diffi- 
H cult to manage than he had supposed; there 
were unexpected ramifications, wider resist- 
ances. Indeed the thing seemed rooted. 
Bealby was a resolute youngster at bottom. 
He warmed to his task.... He tugged harder and 
harder. ... 


OW various is the quality of humanity! 
About Bealby there was ever an imaginative 
touch; he was capable of romance, of gallan- 
tries, of devotion. 

William was of a grosser clay, slave of his appe- 
tites, a materialist. Such men as William drive one 
to believe in born inferiors, in the existence of a lower 
sort, in the natural inequality of men. 

While Bealby was busy at his little gentle task of 
reparation—a task foolish perhaps and not too ably 
conceived, but at any rate morally gracious—Wil- 
liam had no thought in the world but the satisfac- 
tion of those appetites that the consensus of all man- 
kind has definitely relegated to the lower category, 
and which Heaven has relegated to the lower regions 
of our frame. He came now slinking toward the 
vestiges of the caravanners’ picnic, and no one skilled 
in the interpretation of the human physiognomy 
could have failed to read the significance of the tongue 
tip that drifted over his thin oblique lips. He came 
so softly toward the encampment that Bealby did 
not note him. ’artly William thought of remnants 
of food, but chiefly he was intent to drain the bottles. 
Bealby had stuck them all neatly in a row a little 
way up the hill. There was a cider bottle with some 
heel taps of cider, William drank that; then there 
was nearly half a bottle of hock, and William drank 
that; then there were the drainings of the Burgundy 
and Apollinaris. It was all drink to William. 

And after he had drained each bottle William 
winked at the watching angels and licked his lips, 
and patted the lower centers of his being with a 
shameless approval. Then fired by alcohol, 
robbed of his last vestiges of self-control, his thoughts 
turned to the delicious chocolates that were stored in 
a daintily beribboned box in the little drawers be- 
neath the sleeping bunk of Miss Philips. There was 
a new brightness in his eye, a spot of pink in either 
cheek. With an expression of the lowest cunning he 
reconnoitered Bealby. 


base 


EALBY was busy about something at the back 
end of the caravan, tugging at something. With 
swift, stealthy movements of an entirely grace- 
less sort William got up into the front of the caravan. 

Just for a moment he hesitated before going in. He 
craned his neck to look round the side at the uncon- 
scious Bealby, wrinkled the vast nose into an un- 
pleasant grimace and then—a crouching figure of ap- 
petite—he crept inside. 

Here they were! He laid his hand in the drawer, 
halted listening. ... 

What was that?... 

Suddenly the caravan swayed. 
fear crept into his craven soul. The caravan lurched. 
It was moving.... Its hind wheels came to the 
ground with a crash... . 

He took a step doorward and was pitched sideways 
and thrown upon his knees. ... Then he was hurled 
against the dresser and hit by a falling plate. A cup 
fell and smashed, and the caravan seemed to leap 
and bound... . 

Through the little window he had a glimpse of yew 
bushes hurrying upward. The caravan was going 
down hill.... 


He stumbled, and 








16 
“Lummy!” said William, clutching at the bunks to 
hold himself upright. .. . 


“Ca-arnt be that drink!” said William, aspread and 
aghast. He attempted the door. 

“Crikey! Here! Hold in! My 
thut Brasted Vool of a Boy!” 
“0” sald William. “... 


ih ccseniinil 
‘“PAaAaaté 
“ 3 c _? 
HE caravan party soon came to its decision. 
They would stay the night in the hotel. And 
so as soon as they had had some tea they de 
cided to go back and make William 


ear. ss)” oe 
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as if it were a favorite elephant 
master from whom it had been 
Or a slightly intoxicated and al 
making for some 


25, 


It had a quality 
running to a beloved 
overlong separated. 
together happy yellow 
coveted food, ... 

At a distance 
Bowles, a miracle of compact energy, running so fast 
that he seemed only to touch the ground at very rare 
intervals. . And then, dispersedly, in their order 
and according to their natures the others... . 

There was fortunately very little on the road. 

There was a perambulator containing twins, whose 
little girl guardian was so fortunate as to be high up 
the bank gathering blackberries. A ditcher ditching. A 
hawker lost in thought. His cart, drawn by a poor 


guinea pig 


considerable followed Professor 
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But up the hill road the twins were weeping, the 
hawker and the ditcher were saying raucous things, 
the hawker’s pony had backed into the ditch and was 
taking ill-advised steps, for which it was afterward 
to be sorry, amidst its stock-in-trade, and 
Bowles, Mrs. Bowles, Mr. Geedge, Captain Douglas, 
and Mrs. Geedge were running—running 
‘he various patter of their feet. 

And then came signs of life at the upward door of 
the caravan, a hand, an arm, an active investigating 
leg seeking a hold, a large nose, a small intent vicious 
in fact—William. William maddened. 

Professor Bowles had reached the caravan. With a 
startling agility he clambered up by the wheels and 
step and confronted the unfortunate driver. It was 

an occasion for mutual sympathy 


Pre fessor 


one heard 


eve; 





bring the caravan and all the ladies’ —— 
things round to the hotel. With ALA 
characteristic eagerness, Professor A 
Bowles led the way. 

And so it was Professor Bowles 
who first saw the release of the 
caravan. He barked. One short, 
sharp bark. “Whup!” he cried, and 
very quickly, “Whatstheboydoing?” 


Then quite a different style of 
noise, with the mouth open, “Wha- 
hoop !” 


Then he set off running very fast 
down toward the caravan, waving 
his arms and shouting as he ran: 
“Yaaps! You /diot—Yaaps!” 

The others were less promptly 
active. 

Down the slope they saw Bealby. 
a little struggling, active Bealby 
tugging away at a yew branch until 
the caravan swayed with his efforts, 


and then—then there was a move- 
ment as though the thing tossed 
its head and reared, and a smash 


as the heap of stuff that stayed up 
its hind wheels collapsed. .. . 

It plunged like a horse with a 
dog at its heels, it lurched sideways, 
and then with an air of quiet de- 
liberation started down the grass 
slope to the road and Winthorpe 
Sutbury. 


ROFESSOR BOWLES sped in 
P pursuit like the wind, and Mrs. 

Bowles after a gasping moment 
set off after her lord, her face 
round and resolute. Mr. Geedge fol- 
lowed at a more dignified pace, 
making the only really sound sug- 
gestion that was offered on the oc- 
ecasion. “Hue! Stop it!” cried Mr 
Geedge, for all the world like his 
great prototype at the Balkan Con- 
ference. And then like a large 
languid pair of scissors he began to 
run. Mrs. after some in- 
definite moments decided to see the 
humor of it all, and followed after 
her lord, in a fluttering rush, emit- 
ting careful little musical giggles as 
she ran, giggles that she had learnt 
long ago from a beloved schoolfel- 





Geedge 


low. Captain Douglas and Miss 
Philips were some way behind the 
others, and the situation had al 
ready developed considerably before they grasped 


what was happening. Then obeying the instincts of a 
soldier the Captain came charging to support the 
others, and Miss Madeleine Philips, after some wasted 
gestures, realized that nobody was looking at her, and 
sat down quietly on the turf until this paralyzing 
state of affairs should cease. 


caravan remained the center of interest. 


, / SHE 
Without either indecent haste or any com- 


plete pause it pursued its way down the road 


toward the tranquil village below. Except for the 
rumbling of its wheels and an occasional concus 
sion it made very little sound; once or twice there 


was a faint sound of breaking crockery from its inte 
rior, and once the phantom of an angry yell, but that 
was all. 

There was an effect of discovered personality about 
the thing. This vehicle, which had hitherto been con- 
tent to play a background part, a yellow patch amid 
the scenery, was now revealing an individuality. It 
was purposeful and touched with a suggestion of play- 
fulness at once kindly and human: it had its thought- 
ful instants, its phases of quick decision, yet never 
once did it altogether lose a certain mellow dignity. 
There was nothing servile about it: never for a 
moment for example did it betray its blind obedience 
to gravitation. It was rather as if it and gravitation 
were going hand in hand. It came out into the road, 
butted into the bank, swept round, meditated for a 
full second, and then shafts foremost headed downhill, 
going quietly faster and faster and swaying from bank 
to bank. The shafts went before like arms held out. . . 





This vehicle, which had hitherto been 
content to play a background part, a yellow patch 
amid the scenery, was now revealing an individuality 


little black screw of a pony, and loaded with the cheap 
flawed crockery that is so popular among the poor. 

A dog asleep in the middle of the village street... . 

Amid this choice of objects the caravan displayed 
a whimsical humanity. It reduced the children in 
the perambulator to tears, but passed. It might 
have reduced them to a sort of red-currant jelly. It 
lurched heavily toward the ditcher and spared him, 
it chased the hawker up the bank, it whipped off a 
wheel from the cart of crockery (which after an in- 
terval of astonishment fell like a vast objurgation), 
and then it directed its course with a grim intentness 
toward the dog. 

It just missed the dog. 

He woke up not a moment too soon. He fled with 
a yelp of dismay. And then the caravan careered on 
a dozen yards further, lost energy and—the only 
really undignified thing in its whole career—stood on 
its head in a wide, wet ditch. It did this with just 
the slightest lapse into emphasis. There! It was as 
if it gave a grunt—and perhaps there was the faintest 
suggestion of William in that grunt—and then it be- 
came quite still... . 


OR a time the caravan seemed finished and done. 

Fk Its steps hung from its upper end like the tongue 

of a tired dog. Except for a few minute noises 

as though it was scratching itself inside, it was as 
inanimate as death itself. 





"3 rather than anger, but the Professor 
was hasty, efficient and unsym- 
pathetic with the lower classes, and 


William’s was an_ ill-regulated 
temperament. 
“You consummate ass!” began 


Professor Bowles. .. . 
heard Profes- 


HEN William 
sor Bowles say this, incon- 


tinently he smote him in the 


face, and when Professor Bowles 

- was smitten in the face he grappled 

“74 instantly and very bravely and 
A 


resolutely with William. 
lor a moment they struggled fear- 


fully, they seemed to be endowed 
instantaneously with innumerable 
legs, and then suddenly they fell 


through the door of the caravan into 
r the interior, their limbs seemed to 
whirl for a wonderful instant and 
then they were swallowed up... . 

The smash was tremendous. You 
would not have thought there was 
nearly so much in the caravan still 
left to get broken. ... 

A healing silence... . 

At length smothered noises of still 
inadequate adjustment within. . 

The village population in a state 
of scared delight appeared at a 
score of points and converged upon 
the catastrophe. Sounds of renewed 
dissension between William and the 
Professor inside that rearing yellow 
hulk promised further interest, and 
added an element of mystery to the 
manifest disaster. 





S BEALBY, still grasping his 
A great branch of yew, watched 
these events, a sense of human 
futility invaded his youthful mind. 
For the first time he realized the 
gulf between intention and result. 
He had meant so well. ... 

He perceived it would be inm- 
possible to explain. 

The thought of even attempting 
to explain things to Professor 
Bowles was repellent to him... . 

He looked about him with round, 
despairful eyes. He selected a di- 
rection which seemed to promise the 
maximum of concealment with the 
minimum of conversational 
bility, and in that direction and without needless de- 
lay he set off, eager to turn over an entirely fresh 


possi- 


page in his destiny as soon as possible... . 


To get away—the idea possessed all his being 


From the crest of the downs a sweet voice floated 
after his retreating form and never overtook him. 

“Di—ick !” 

Then presently Miss Philips arose to her feet, 
gathered her skirts in her hand, and with her 
delicious chin raised and an expression of counte- 


nance that was almost businesslike descended toward 
the gathering audience below. She wore wide- 
flowing skirts and came down the hill in Artemisian 
strides. 
It was high time that somebody looked at her. 
Monday evening that witnessed 


N THE same 
Bealby’s first experience of the theatre, Mr. 


Mergleson, the house steward of Shonts, walked 
slowly and thoughtfully across the corner of the park 
between the laundry and the gardens. His face was 
much recovered from the accidents of his collision 
with the Lord Chancellor, resort to raw meat in the 
kitchen had checked the development of his injuries 
and only a few contusions in the side of his face were 


more than faintly traceable. And suffering had on 
the whole rather ennobled than depressed his bear- 
ing. He had a black eye, but it was not, he felt, a 


common black eye. It came from high quarters and 
through no fault of Mr. Mergleson’s own. He carried 
it well. It was a fruit of duty rather than the out- 
come of wanton pleasure seeking or misdirected 
passion. (Concluded on page 29) 
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ar- phosphate now and then. now than ever journeyed by stagecoach 
,a in the brave old days, when a city on a 
id The Battle of To- Morrow good postroad became a metropolis be- 
ied N THE g. o. ds. an invading army cause of the traffic which passed through 
ut- I was preceded by scouts, skirmishers, it, and the State which meets these 
ted and sometimes sappers and miners. travelers at its borders with a chuck 
Doubtless this is true to-day, but these hole and a team of horses is not wise. 
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The Greatest Court on Earth 


TTENTION HAS BEEN CALLED from time to time this 
year to the vast importance, and far-reaching constructive 
effect of several decisions rendered by the Supreme Court 

of the United States. Since last fall this court has given judg- 
ment in nearly six hundred cases and has now adjourned for the 
summer with less than 3 per cent of the argued cases undecided. 
Using, under the able and inspiring leadership of Chief Justice 
Wuirte, the recently revised methods of procedure, this court has 
set a notable example of the administration of justice without 
fear or favor or fanaticism. Such action vindicates the majesty of 
the law and the worth of our institutions, and should be a cause 
of patriotic pride to every American citizen. 


The Vote-Hunting Business 


ARDLY ANYTHING that we have said about the shams and 

fakes of the Senate is as severe a reflection on that body as the 
treatment accorded Mr. WarsurG and Mr. Jones. These are men of 
ability, character, and standing. What they are is absolutely known 
and could be ascertained by any intelligent reporter in half an hour. 
Their fitness for the positions on the Federal Reserve Board at the 
head of the new banking system is altogether unquestionable, and 
their presence there is altogether desirable. But our politicians are 
essentially vote-getting animals, as some writer has put it, so these 
men must go down to Washington and be pawed over by a village 
minded Senate committee which proceeded as if inquiring into a coun- 
try church choir scandal. Mr. Jones endured it, but Mr. Warpsure 
refused, and the country risks losing his invaluable services so that 
a few Senators can go on the stump this fall and brag how they showed 
up that foreign plutocrat. Swinish methods in handling appropria- 
tions and asinine methods in handling appointments are two reasons 
why our country’s business is so expensive and so badly done. 


Two Leaders 


Fa CHAMBERLAIN, the famous English statesman, was a 
most electric personality, but his national policies were lost causes 
even before his death. In urging protection and empire, and in 
refusing home rule to Ireland, he was advocating policies of power 
rather than of justice. He who had made his fame as Mayor of Birming 
ham by abolishing slums, by building baths and schools and other 
public works, came under the spell of the ancient aristocratic doctrine. 
The fundamental soundness of English politics is proved when we note 


that LLoyp-GizcorGe succeeds where this more brilliant man failed. Our 


modern world is turning toward power based on the healtheand happi- 
ness of the many, and away from the old dream of dominion founded in 
force and maintained by diplomatic scheming This is the progress 
for which Lioyp-Georce stands, and that is why he belongs to the 
future while CHapper.ain is of the past. 


Gompers and Personal Rights 

R. SAMUEL GOMPERS does not like one of our editoriais, and 

he writes to tell us so. This editorial, he declares, finds us 
lined up with all the forces and organizations for greed and labor 
exploitation which are resorting to every means to defeat legislation 
which American workers have declared necessary for the success of 
’ their organizations. More specifically, what Mr. Gompers does not 
like is what we had to say on the Bacon-Bartlett Anti-Injunction Bill. 
This bill seems to be dead, so that as a subject for an editorial it 
is no longer important. We are sorry, however, to differ with Mr. 
Gomrers. We do not propose to line up with anybody in particular 
in labor-law matters. We are in sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of labor unions and entertain no prejudice against them. It 
is quite true, as Mr. Gompers intimates, that the manufacturers’ or 
ganizations are highly organized in their publicity work. They are 
not only highly organized, but as associations they are not always 
broad-minded and assume far too complacently that the whole future 
of American industry depends upon the substantial demolition of 
labor unions—a proposition to which we most heartily dissent. We 
try not to belong either to the Montagues of capital or the Capulets 
of labor. It is impossible to please them both at the same time, and 
this seems to be one of the occasions when we do not please the 
Capulet party. Where Co-iier’s and Mr. Gomrers seem to differ on 
this Anti-Injunction Bill is mainly in this particular: Mr. Gomrers 
considers that the right of the employee to work or not to work is a 
personal right, and the right of an employer to conduct a business 
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is also a persqnal right. From this premise his logic then bounds 
and ours does not—to the conclusion that a court of equity should be 
made powerless to prevent any act, not unlawful in itself, if done by 
one individual alone, from being done by a combination of workers, 
by which the right of the employer to do business is crippled, his 
property rendered idle, and his business destroyed. -In other words, 
Mr. Gomrers believes that the law should permit the boycott, the 
secondary boycott, and, incidentally, the lockout. We do not. Mr, 
Gomrers differs from us upon the important question of what sort 
of weapons should be permissible in industrial warfare, considered 
not only from the standpoint of the contending parties, but from that 
of the community, which also has rights which some one ought to re- 
spect. We do not think that these particular weapons would prove in 
the long run to be essential to labor or are even advantageous to it. 
We think the labor organizations can get along very well without the 
Bacon-Bartlett Bill, and Congress has apparently thought likewise, 
though it has adopted the much-talked-of amendment to the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Bill, which accomplishes some of the same ends. 


The Changing Tides of Trade 
HE CLAFLIN COMPANY’S failure marks the end of an era in 
the dry-goods business. This suspension was preceded in recent 
years by that of three other large firms and the discontinuance of a 
fourth, thus leaving only one big house in New York City to represent 
the general dry-goods distribution in which the metropolis was once 
the leader. One reason is that this jobbing trade has been won away 
by the active, aggressive interests of Chicago, St. Louis, and the great 
Central West. The tide had turned out, and no amount of technical 
organizing skill or patient financial labor could turn it back. The 
end was inevitable as soon as the burden of this unprofitable wholesale 
business became too great for the retail end to carry. That the blow 
should have fallen upon a house which had been deservedly respected 
for nearly a century makes the lesson all the plainer. The fundamental 
economic factors in any given situation will always be controlling. 
The tides of trade are changing year by year, and no politics or pref- 
erences can very much alter the obdurate set of these currents. 


Sham Savings 
Pe cone WALSH of Massachusetts has sent a message to the 
Legislature urging that the cost of running the State Public 
Service Commission be put upon the utilities (railroads, gas, tele- 
phone, and electric) which are regulated by the Commission. The 
proposal has some distinct merits, but it must be clearly understood 
that this change will not save any money. It will not save a cent. 
The effect will be that certain payments now met out of taxes will 
be met out of prices paid for railroad tickets, gas bills, ete. When 
such rates are regulated, these expenses will be included in the totals 
which the subscribers must pay to keep these utilities at the work 
of serving them. We pointed out some weeks ago that our communities 
are now paying heavy taxes through their public utilities. This is 


another example. It is concealed taxation, not saving. 


Let Your Light So Shine! 
His WASHINGTON “STAR” radiates a timely beam in the 
remark that: 

In the course of time constituents will cease to admire the statesman who 
has been content to hide his light under a pork barrel. 
We are willing to go further and hazard the observation that the pork 
in question has already greased the chute to oblivion for several runt- 
minded Congressmen. 


The Omniscient One 


ik HAVE ALWAYS FELT SAFE. If by any unhappy chance— 

Mexican invasion, smallpox, or act of Gop—we were cut off 
in our prime, there would be a man to step right in and fill our shoes 
to overflowing: the proofreader. Now, the careless reader might infer 
that this is irony; that we are trying to “get even” because the proof. 
reader “queries” our colloquialisms on the galley proof; underlines 
the words when we write “Can you beat it?” or “low-brow,” and, with 
gentle reproachfulness, writes “slang” in the margin. But it is not 
irony. The proofreader is an abler man than we. Whether he has 
read more books, we know not; he seems to remember more of them 
Dates and fig 
Once 


by name or to remember those names more’ correctly. 
ures are our plague, but the proofreader has them all cold. 
we came within an ace of making out CuarLorre Bronte to be JANE 
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AUSTEN’s contemporary; it was the proofreader who saved us from 
that disgraceful error. The proofreader is a superior grammarian; 
be carries round the rules for “should” and “would” in his head, 
whereas we must always consult A. 8. Hiu.’s “Principles of Rhetoric” 
in complicated cases. Either the proofreader is cleverer than we are 
with the “World Almanac” or he has a miraculous memory for Con- 
gressmen’s middle names and the way to distribute French accents. 
The proofreader knows the score of yesterday's baseball game, the time 
the sun got up this morning, and the probable result of to-morrow’s 
yote on the River and Harbor Bill. He knows the more essential 
facts of Assyriology, bacteriology, and ceramics; he is not ignorant 
of the xanthoptera, Yiddish, and zanyism. We have a high regard 
for the proofreader; it is he who saves 


Think of a $25,000 Cow! 


ERE IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE of efficiency and devotion. May 
Rilma, an American-bred Guernsey belonging to Major.Epwarp 

Bb. Cassarr of Berwyn, Pa., has completed a year’s test in which she 
has established a record for the production of butter fat—1,059.59 
pounds, equivalent to 1,256.18 pounds of butter. The ex-champions 
are Holsteins—Colanutha IV's Johanna, the property of W. J. Giterre 
of Rosendale, Wis., and a cow owned by F. F. Fie_p of Brockton, 
Mass. Owners’ names are worth repeating, too, for the human factor 
counts even in cow championships. Nothing that experience or sci- 
ence can offer was neglected by the Pennsylvania cow’s ambitious 
naster. May Rilma has enjoyed absolute comfort: a roomy box stall 
kept clean; wide windows screened with 





us from making more breaks than we do. 
The proofreader is much more critical 
than any. of our other friends; we are 
sure of one reader at least, and are duly 
grateful; thanks to him, we mind our 
postminimi and our quadrates. 


For That H. C. of L. 


or in New York advertises: 
LADIES’ SUITS MADE, 
WITH CR WITHOUT GOODS 


No moralists, we, but, really, this is 





going too far! | 
Summer Styles for Men 


WO somewhat conflicting bits of in- 
formation are borne into this edi- 
torial office on the summer breeze. From 





A Cow That Pays Her Way 


She is the champion at butter fat ; address, Berwyn, Pa. 


| muslin to prevent direct draft; a care- 
| fully groomed coat that any race horse 
| might envy; an even temperature, as near 
| 60 degrees as possible (no wasted effort in 
| resisting cold or heat); a scientifically 
| balanced ration of grain, vegetables, ensi- 
| lage, and alfalfa—the last two always be- 
| fore her, but removed from the racks at 
the end of the day and replaced by fresh. 
| Nothing has broken in upon her perfect 
peace. She has the absolute devotion of 
one attendant, who sleeps in an adjoin- 
| ing box stall fitted up as a cell-like room. 

| Here stands the stove that regulates the 
evenness of the winter temperature. No 

| cow likes to change milkers. This one is 

| milked (always by the same man) at eight- 
_ hour intervals: 4 a.m.,12m.,8 p.m. And 





Atlanta, Ga., comes news that sleeveless 

bathing suits are not to be tolerated at Piedmont Park—even on men; 
whereas Paris, France, reports that Gallic masculinity is freeing itself 
from the tyranny of the starched collar. ANaAToLe FRANCE, who is a 
Socialist as well as an author, heads a league which declares for soft 
collars open at the neck. Poets have ever inclined toward rolling 
collars that leave free the throat: Byron and Suevtitey and War 
Wurman were all alike in that. But which is the real tendency? The 
Atlanta policy of cruel repression or the Parisian ideal of increased lati 
tude? We hope it is the latter. Paris for once sets a reasonable style. 
For a great while men have been moving more and more generally away 
from stiffness in shirts and hats and collars (to say nothing of man 
ners); men who wear crash suits in summer are more numerous and 
less conspicuous than once. With erudite Puitir HAE of the Boston 
“Herald” we vote for soft madras shirts with collars and cuffs attached 
—and may the laundress forget that starch exists to try hot-weather 
tempers. In all things temporal we are on freedom’s side. Women’s 
summer fashions are made for greater comfort than are men’s—vet 
men fix women’s fashions. Arise,veGoths! And let us begin by defend 
ing the sleeveless bathing suit and donning the Anatolean soft shirt. 


The New Art 
- CLEAN AND CUTTING CHARACTERIZATION of the so 
called “new movement” that has now about screamed itself out 

in Europe and America, it is hard to surpass these lines from a recent 
sonnet, “Still Life,” by Lovis Unrermeyer, in the “Forum”: 

High-pitched, malignant, lusty, and perverse; 

srutal with a triumphant restlessness 

And joy that cannot heal, but laughs and stabs. 

I never knew the man that did this thing, 

This bow! of fruit upon a piece of silk, 

And yet I know him better than I know my friends. 


Some confessions are altogether too complete. 


The Whisky Manufacturer 


N THE NEW YORK “TIMES” we find a dispatch under the head 

ing “Posse Out to Avenge Girl.” It concludes with these words: 

The physician restored the child to consciousness. According to her story a 
man who had been employed by her father, but had been discharged, approached 
her when she was picking raspberries. She said he was intoxicated and that 
Somewhere in Baltimore or Louisville or Peoria, with his family pro 
tected by all the safeguards money can buy, lives the smug and respect 
able pillar of society who made money out of stimulating this crime. 
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over and above earning for herself this lux- 
urious living and paying for a quarter of one man’s wage, she nets her 
owner $716 annual profit. After all, though, it wasn’t only Major 
Cassarr and Queen May Rilma who won out. Much credit belongs to 
AtBert VAN TUINEN, first gentleman in waiting, who did the milking. 


Horrible Homologous Holocaust 
HE CUB REPORTER describing his first fire is a standard 
figure in the drama of our journalism, but few of his efforts 
are ‘as good as this sentence from the Neenah (Wis.) “Times”: 

The night itself; the time, the fire starting in homologous portions of the 
two buildings simultaneously are facts which envelop the conflagration in more 
or less mystery. 

The above headline is suggested in a spirit of cooperation. The 
“city editor” neglected an opportunity. 
. ve 

Teaching Girls 
A= IARDING-SCHOOL GIRL was speaking of the principal’s whole 

theory of training girls: “She's all the time trying to make us 
feel grown up. She says we're old enough to realize we have responsi- 
bilities, and must stop doing what we enjoy.” This specific accusa- 
tion may have been unjust, but we know that way of teaching and 
have little use for it. How different is “the proper way to educate a 
young girl” as expressed by ANATOLE FRANCE’s “Sylvestre Bonnard”: 


It is only by amusing oneself that one can learn [I replied]. The whole 
art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural curiosity of young 
minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterward: and curiosity itself can be 
vivid and wholesome only in proportion as the mind is contented and happy. 
Those arguments, crammed by force into the minds of children, simply clog and 
stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge be properly digested, it must have 
been swallowed with a good appetite. ... I should make of her... a child 
full of bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything beautiful in art 
or nature would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to 
live in sympathy with all that is beautiful—comely landscapes, the ideal scenes 
of poetry and history, the emotional charm of noble music. I would make lovable 
to her everything I would wish her to love. Even her needlework I would make 
pleasurable to her by a proper choice of the tissues, the style of embroideries, 
the designs of lace. I would give her a beautiful dog and a pony to teach her 
how to manage animals; I would give her birds to take care of, so that she 
could learn the value of even a drop of water and a crumb of bread. And, in 
order that she should have a still higher pleasure, I would train her to find 
delight in exercising charity.... That is my idea of the proper way to 
educate a young girl. 


You may not agree with all this sentimentalism, nor approve the 
absence of any reference to travel. But where can you find a bet- 
ter formula of education for keeping a girl well poised and happy? 
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When Summer Days Were Long 
‘‘He’'d nothing but his violin—I'd nothing but my song— 
Yet we were wed when skies were blue—and summer 
days were long.’’ 
N Love's Lost Garden through the years 
Once more the Dreamers seek old ways 
That lead through heartache and through tears 
To Life’s long vanished Yesterdays; 
To Yesterdays when dreams came true, 
And they, apart from all the throng, 
Meet once again where skies are blue— 
And summer days are long. 


Once more he walks the old-time lanes, 
And in the dream that follows there 
Puts “blood of roses in her veins’’— 
Weaves “yellow sunshine for her hair” ; 
Though coming darkness blurs the view, 
He hears again an old-time song— 
He only knows that skies are blue 
And summer days are long. 


In Love’s dim Garden one by one 
We seek again some vanished day 
That calls us, when our youth is done, 
Across the Fields of Far-Away; 
Through drifting years when dreams came true 
And hearts were bold and brave and strong 
When Love but knew that skies were blue— 
And summer days were long. 


Can We Hold This One? 

FTER all the weird and bizarre incidents that 
A have transpired to date in the international em- 
broglio between the United States and Great 
Britain it will take a hardy soul to offer any set guess 
as to the next resting place of the Davis Cup. The col- 
lapse of the United States entries in golf and polo was 
something of an upset. But it was nothing to the mar 
row-jolting shock which England when two 
United States crews took entire possession of the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley after rowing England’s best off 
the watery map. Harvard's victory at Henley helped 
wonderfully to lift our Uncle Samuel out of the sportive 
rut. And the Eagle's indigestion will be well-nigh over 
for a while if Messrs. McLoughlin, Williams, Murray, or 
the ultimate American pick can retain the Davis Cup. 
And this “if” is likely to be of considerable dimen 
sions. Wilding and Brookes are at top form, two sea 
soned campaigners of rare skill and tournament cour- 
age. Both so far have beaten McLoughlin at every 
start, and the California Comet is supposed to be our 
most Eminent Bet. In any event when the challenge 
round is staged in early August tennis devotees can 
figure in advance upon the grandest court battles in 
the history of international sport. Wilding and Brookes 
are no longer youngstem, and if they fail this time the 

cup should be fairly safe for some time to come. 


Yes, What? 


ARVARD’S first eight was beaten by a Yale 
H crew that was certainly not regarded as any 
wonderful affair compared to Columbia, Penn 
sylvania, and Cornell. 
Harvard's second eight traveled 2,500 miles 
nailed the chief rowing prize of the universe. 
Whattayamean—Second eight? 


The Controlling Power 


ITH the old machine shot to pieces—with the 
old guard blown to the four winds—even the 
leader shifted to a forlorn hope in another 
hamlet—it remained in midseason for the Cubs to rise 
and give pennant battle to the Giants after the others 
had wilted and faded away. Kling from back of the 
bat—Brown, Pfeister, Overall, Lundgren, Reulbach— 
from the box; Chance, Evers, Tinker, and Steinfeldt 


beset 


and 


from the infield, with Hofman and Sheckard added to 
the wanderers—only Schulte remained of the old order. 
Schulte and the tradition of pennant years—old force 
of habit still refusing to loosen its iron grip. 

And one look at the Cubs shows what a controlling 
power old force of habit is. 
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“*The College Try’’ 


HIGH foul whirled up and out far over the 
A stands as a young catcher dashed madly to the 

screen with no chance to get within sixty 
vards of it. 

“There he goes,” 
the old college try.” 

Yet we know of one catcher who stayed in the 
league two years on nothing else. He never batted 
over .180 and he couldn't throw, but the spectacle of 
this earnest athlete crashing daily into the stands 
pursuing impossible fouls was one of the features of 
each afternoon. 

He often rebounded from the wall or screen bleed- 
ing at the nose or limping badly, but it won him 
the admiration of the fans, who forgot that he couldn't 
hit and throw in watching his heroic assaults upon 
wood or wire. For the fans will take a lot of bad 
playing from an ‘athlete out there hustling and 
working, perspiring and bleeding, and taking a 
chance. 

Unfortunately, concrete and steel supplanted wood, 
and his days in the league were numbered. He took 
one running shot, head on, against the steel and con 
crete and was revived with difficulty ten days later 
in a hospital. 

After that when a high foul soared up and back, 
he watched it hungrily and with deep yearning, but 


remarked the manager, “giving it 


one look at the steel and concrete barrier was 
enough. 


He let said foul pursue the fluttering tenor of its 
way until the can rattled and he drifted back to the 
Bushes and Fan Palaces of wood, where he soon re- 
gained his blood-won popularity and where the “col- 
lege try” had a softer field for exploitation. 


the college tryer trying 











Texas Leaguers 
$e batting ability makes the Athletics 


a great ball club,” states an exchange. 


What a droll coincidence. Only writing 
ability kept Shakespeare up in the race. And 
if it wasn't for $500,000,000, Carnegie would 


be a pauper. 
To most fans a three-hit game is punk bat- 
ting and a fourteen-hit affair is poor pitching. 


The ratio is 8 to 1 of those who can show 


you how a game was lost—but never how it 


was won, 


Pitchers and Throwers 


HE word “pitcher” is a much abused expression. 
Saseball has a number of good pitchers aboard 


—but a good many more who are merely 
throwers. 

Mere speed and curves never made a_ successful 

pitcher and never will. The prime essence is con- 


trol. But almost equally 
knack of “mixing them up” and thereby outguessing 
the batter. The true science of pitching consists in 
handing the batsman what he isn’t looking for. This 
requires nerve, control, and judgment—combinations 
that a pitcher requires above any other member of 
the clan. 

Most of the “promising youngsters” who come up 
in the spring with speed and curves and the rest of it 
are merely throwers—not pitchers in any sense. 

At which point we hear a raucous yoice from the 
outside chanting a parody on an old refrain— 


important is the canny 


“Great speed does not a pitcher 
make? 
Bah—what tommy rot; 
It may not make the pitcher, 
But it helps an awful lot.” 


1914 





reporters and 





et ceteras 


we 


Three Up on Ananias 


GROUP of golfers sat one day 
A Around the Nineteenth Hole, 
Exchanging lies and alibis 

Athwart the flowing bowl; 

“Lets give a cup,” said one of them, 
A sparkle in his eye, 

“For him among us who can tell 
The most outrageous lie.” 


“Agreed”—they cried—and onc 
They played ’er under par, 
With yarns of putts and brassie shots 
That traveled true and far; 

With stories of prodigious swipes— 
Of holes they made in one— 

Of niblick shots from yawning traps 
As Vardon might have done 


by one 


And then they noticed, sitting by, 
Apart from all the rest, 

A stranger who had yet to. join 
The fabricating test; 

“Get in the game,” they said to him, 
“Come on and shoot your bit” 

Whereat the stranger rose and spoke 
As follows—or to wit: 


“Although I’ve played some holes in one, 
And other holes in two; 

Although I’ve often beaten par, 
I kindly beg of you 

To let me off—for while I might 
Show proof of well-earned fame, 

I NEVER SPEAK ABOUT MY SCORES— 
OR TALK ABOUT MY GAME.” 


They handed him the cup at once, 
Their beaten banners furled; 
Inscribing first below his name 
THE CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 


The Universal Boast 
"VE heard the boast of the cities 
I The boast of hamlet and town; 
The chant of their civic virtues 
Deserving the olive crown, 
Some for their manufactures 
Others for this or that, 
From New York over to Denver, 
From Boston to Medicine Hat. 


I've heard the boast of the cities, 
But over the ringing call 
One alone from the many 
Echoes over them all; 
Out of the medley chorus 
Hark to the central theme— 
“THIS IS A WONDERFUL BALL 
TOWN—IF 
THEY’LL GIVE US A 
TEAM.” 
Fine Chance, Indeed 
ey WASN'T the forward pass which beat the Army 


eleven in the Notre Dame game last fall,” says 
“At 


WINNING 


Captain Joe Beacham. least the forward 
pass wasn’t all of it.” 
“Tt was a tale of two cities, as the late Mr. Dickens 


might have put it,” continued Captain Joe. “On the 


morning of the game several of us who had been iden 
tified with West Point football were going to the Army- 


Notre Dame game. We were back in the smoking car 
when a stranger lurched in carrying quite a quantity 
of alcoholic moisture.” 


“T’ve got $500 to put on good old Notre Dame,” he 
said. “Any takers?” 
“Put your money away,” we advised him. “The 


Army team will beat that Notre Dame bunch to death.” 
“Beat that bunch?” he came back with a leer. 

“They’ve got a fine chance—East St. Louis and South 

Chicago—$500 to $2.00 on Notre Dame then.” 


Stick close to 
home plate 
and 
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HE menace of icebergs in the 

North Atlantic has been reduced 
to the minimum by an ice patrol, 
established this year by international 
ugreement. The American revenue 
cutters Seneca and Miami left the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland the 
other day, having completed the work 
of the season, which lasted three 
months. They observed hundreds of 
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Icebergs and 









icebergs. Twice every day they sent 
wireless dispatches to transatlantic 
liners and to the Hydrographic Office 
at New York, telling the whereabouts 
of dangerous ice. The Seneca is now 

















on a month’s trip to the far north 
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with a party of scientists, and the 
Viami has come south to destroy 
derelicts. The Seneca, on derelict 
duty last year, destroyed twenty-six. 


Destroying a derelict wooden schooner. 
100-pound guncotton mines in the hulk. 


The crew of a patrol ship set off four 
This snapshot shows the last explosion 
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The Seneca inside an ice-walled inclosure. 


The cutter steamed in through a hole. 


This iceberg was one of the largest to enter the Gulf Stream 
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A Mountain Block of Granite to Be the 
Base of a Huge Confederate Monument 


F THE United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy have their way, the lost 
cause will have the largest and most 
picturesque monument in America, if not 
in the entire world. This memorial will 
be the summit of Stone Mountain, Ga., 
a solid piece of granite a thousand feet 
high, upon which will be erected a 
huge temple. The size of the enormous 











rock may be appreciated from the pho 
tograph above. Stone Mountain itself 
is one of the highest peaks of the Appa 
lachian system. The idea for such a 
monument was advanced by W. H. Ter 
rell, an Atlanta lawyer. The plan is to 
have the State of Georgia buy the moun 
tain and to erect the temple with 
funds raised by public subscription 
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A Girl Who Ties Wedding Knots 


YOUNG couple with a marriage license went to the San Carlos 

Hotel in Pensacola the other day and asked the clerk to call 
in a minister. No minister could be found, and the clerk sug 
gested that Miss Nellie Mills, the hotel’s stenographer and notary 
(pictured above with her official pencil in its scabbard) be asked 
to officiate. Though Miss Mills was aware that the State law gave 
her authority to perform marriage ceremonies, she had never 
heard of a Florida woman acting in this capacity before. She 
was not afraid, however, to establish the precedent. She tied 
the knot in two minutes and received a fee of ten dollars. 


Where a Bomb Killed Its Makers 


**A NARCHY seems to have got its just deserts.” That was 

Mayor Mitchel’s comment on the killing of Arthur Caron. 
Charles Berg, and Carl Hanson on the top floor of a New York 
tenement house by the premature explosion of a bomb that they 
are believed to have been preparing to use on John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The bomb may or may not have been an instrument of acci 
dental justice—but surely was powerful. The photograph (at the 
left) of the wrecked building is abundant proof that the anarchists 
meant serious business. Besides ending the lives of the three 
men, the explosion killed a woman and injured five other persons. 
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Lunch-Counter Dining 


Cars By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING | 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 
GOH UKE 


Die at the bottom of their hearts refinement be added by making the win- 















































the most bloodthirsty of French dows of stained glass in appropriate de- 
revolutionists must have cherished signs? Pretty things could be done in 
a certain sympathy with luxurious cus- art glass with ham-and-bean motifs. For 
toms. Though these ardent republicans the woodwork it might be well to modify 
pelted cobblestones at the 14-karat gold- the conventional egg-and-dart decoration 
plated coaches then fashionable among into egg-and-butcher-knife. 
the nobility, the bombarders must have The fact should not be lost sight of 
regretted later that the institution of that a beanery on wheels is a progres- 
riding around in gold-plated coaches had _ sive reform. We should appreciate saving 
to be suppressed. For, had Providence the extra money and the tips. We should 
been willing, they themselves might have be thankful for the opportunity to eat 
enjoyed taking a ride or two in just such whenever we are hungry. We should re- 
glory of extravagance and pomp. Inmuch _ joice that the national luncheon of “ham 
the same light, now that it comes to a_ san’wich, apple pie, an’ a cup o’ coffee” 
test at last, a good many Americans will is now available between stations. Also, 
regard the luxury of dining-car dinners. this system is patently nearer the ideal 
After a successful trial on the Pacific than the old-fashioned twenty-minute 
Coast, an innovation called the “lunch-  stop-over plan, with its bargain-counter 
counter car” is now in service between rush—productive of little food and much 
New York and Philadelphia. dyspepsia. The fearful din of a Chinese 


P gong was approved by custom, but surely 

The Wayfaring Lobster Palace was the worst possible music for such an > 

HE idea has so strong an appeal to’ occasion. It irritated the nerves rather oO aln y 
slim purses and democratic tastes than soothed them. 

that the aristocratic dining car may end by Also, in the great confusion of these 


being permanently sidetracked. And most crowded twenty moments of inglorious Th y S E. Th 

of us will be puzzled to know whether to life some of the best of men have been | at ou tart to at em 
feel glad or sorry. To eat in the “diner” known to yield to an irresistible temp- 
was, to four purses out of five, an almost tation; and, while the waitress was 

unpardonable extravagance. Few could punching the cash register, slip hot ne ne 
escape from this wayfaring lobster pal- chicken pies under their coats and run, to 


ace without spending a dollar or more consume them later on the trainin peace. 








for even a midday meal. Always, too, that horror of being left | 

Yet, costly though it was, the veoccm | behind tortured the brain. Though no | Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat are so dainty—so crisp, 
of good food enjoyed while a summer land- one ever did get left, many got back | . eal at ff . ae wat 
pal want mecetine Wiet ie Giadedain Gant: um tee Wanne. twetne. airy and fragile—that. you treat them at first like confections. 
windows was something 14-karat pre- The new plan will remove these abuses, Instinctively one starts to eat them almost grain by grain. 
cious, all the more carefully treasured be- but its drawbacks are, none the less, 7 . F . 
cause such experiences came at rare in- rather serious. To instance one of the Yet these are but kernels of staple grains. Nothing 
tervals. Look your last at linen cloths on most important—who,° when the lunch- whatever is added. The almond taste—like toasted nuts— 
little tables beside wide car windows! No countercar is attached, will have the cour- . P — : . suas 
more quail and champagne on your trav- agetobringhisownluncheon? Thenrecall comes from terrific heat. And steam explosions—millions 
els! No more so much as the comfort of some of the delicious grape-basket or shoe- of them—make each grain like a bubble. 
a candlestick shade and a cut-glass wa- box meals you have eaten on trains " ’ : ‘ 
ter bottle! For the probable successor to taste again your mother’s fried chicken, These are simply whole grains made wholly digestible. 
the dining car is simply a “lunch-counter the lettuce sandwiches that no dog-wagon Beyond all their fascinations lies the fact that they are 


car”’—not a buffet pantry in the corner car could hope to imitate, the apples and 
of a Pullman, nor a half-hearted kitchen- oranges, the slice of chocolate cake, the 
ette affair in charge of the porter. Self- half dozen little squares of fudge. 
confessed, it approaches with ominous The lunch-counter car will mean the . 
rumble—nothing but a “ham-and-egg” passing of these railway picnic parties. The Only Perfect Cooking 
joint on railway trucks. The official descrip- . 
tions suggest, even between the lines of Shuddering for the Future 7 aon G os ees - ; . 
the specifications, an atmosphere of fried S this pessimism? Then woe is Baby- Prof. Anderson's Process 1S the only way known to fit 
onions and red, red hamburger steak: I lon, for there is worse to come. Mark | every food granule for easy digestion. Other methods break 
The counter will stretch the length of this: that the day is not far off when part of the granules, but this method explodes every one 
the car along one side, with an aisle on travelers will eat their luncheons in a 
the opposite, as in compartment sleepers, railway mail car. Now that we have the of them. 
and stools in front of the counter. Meals lunch counter on wheels, it is only a mat- 


scientific foods. 


There lies the main reason for Puffed Grains. 


will be served at all hours. ter of time until we will put trucks under 

Though some of the obvious advan- the lunch counter’s absurdum, the “Auto- ? . + 2 . 
tages of the idea may have a strong mat.” This institution, which is rapidly Other forms of these grains are delicious. ‘But in aad 
appeal, isn’t it natural to feel a pang or establishing itself in all our larger cities, other form are all the atoms and elements fitted in this way 
two at seeing the opportunity to eat in’ is a sort of food post office. Clerks sort for food. And that’s the prime requirement. 


luxury slip past the reach of your fingers? out such ready-made semiedibles as sand- 
“A counter and stools, meals at all wiches, pies, andcrullersinto mail boxes; 
hours”—-what is this but a longer, wider, and the consumer, with a nickel or a 


and higher variety of lunch wagon, iron- dime in lieu of a key, unlocks the box 
wheeled, but no whit, more romantic than of his choice, draws forth a wedge of Puff Wheat, 10c COR w 
“Jack's Hamburger Car” or the “White food, and, like a cave man, slinks away ° 
House” or the “Owl”? Inevitably, weare and devours it over aslab of cold marble. P ffed Ri 15 
: | u ce, 15e GE 


led to wonder if this railway day-and- The “Automat” deals in eatables, noth- 

night lunch car will have colored win- ing more. It proffers no crumb of human | Except in Extreme West 
dows like the “Owl’s,” with red, green, sentiment, not even so much solace as a | 
and yellow dominant and battle scenes forlorn diner might find in conversation 
painted on the dado. Or will a touch of with a supercilious negro waiter. 






















A Ceaseless Variety 





These Puffed Grains with all the ways of serving offer 
you endless variety. 











| Each may be served with cream and sugar, each mixed 
with berries, and each served like crackers in bowls of milk. 


Puffed Wheat makes ideal soup wafers. 
Puffed Rice is used in candy making. 


Either, doused with melted butter, is a delicious between- 
meal confection. And any of these grains, scattered over ice 
cream, tastes like porous nut meats. 





Serve one in the morning, another at night—for the 
summer dairy supper. In one of these Puffed Grains each 
person will find his favorite cereal food. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 








The old-fashioned 
Stop-over plan, with 
its bargain-counter 

rush — productive of little 
food and much dyspepsia 








Sole Makers 
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Ory a 
Fundamental Justice 


(Continued from page 9) 
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“Suppose I object to the terms,” he Extra! Extra! Extra! 

quietly suggested. The first extras since the Spanish 
| “Then we'll order you to vacate the War were on the streets of Winburg! 
right of way covered by our franchises, [resident Milburn had offered to re- 
build our own line and let you keep capitalize, take over the new Maple 
your cars until they rot!” thundered Avenue and Speedway line, and run it 
Milburn. in conjunction with the Winburg Street 
Railway Company; but Sam Arnold had 

“N° on your life!” yelled Sam. He refused. He owned that track and he 
was on his feet now, and his red didn’t have to remove it until sixty days 

hair was without a kink. It made him after the speedway was completed; and 


Let Clicquot’s 
Chilly Bubbles Cool Your 


. . , 

: thoroughly understood. “That track he didn’t propose to be squeezed out at 

Summer Thirst belongs to me, and I don’t have to re- cost price! He had organized a million- 
move it until two months after the speed- dollar company of his own, and he in- 


When you swallow Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale, thirst vanishes, your over- 
heated body cools off, your tongue and 


way is absolutely finished! Before that tended to break Milburn’s franchises if 
time I’ll smash your blanket franchise it took the rest of his life! 
in the courts!” 


throat feel wet instead of dry, your “You can’t do it!” boomed Milburn. ULLY for Sam! Fundamental Jus- 
s @ “Tt’s air-tight and copper riveted! I tice began to get in her work. All 
brain is cleared of hot-weather cob- saw to it myself!” day long the citizens of Winburg had 


” 


webs and you are ready for more 
work, more play, or more ginger ale. 
It’s there, too, if you want it. 


“You'd better read your franchise, been indignant with whoever had stopped 
and Sam strode up to the edge of the’ their new car service, and that person 
desk. He wanted something on which was Ben Milburn. Now Sam Arnold was 
to tap his knuckles. “It bears its own stopping the car service; but that was 
evidence of having 7 : different! Funda- 
been secured in [- mental Justice rose 
bad faith. It con- in her place, and 


Pronounced Kleek-O tains the vague howled that she 
clause that you was willing to 


GINGER ALE will use all possi walk so long as 
ble expedition in Sam Arnold was 
the building of holding up the car 
needed new lines, line in self-de- 


e 
J 
: 
: 
& 
& 
J 


Drinks called ginger ale that are not 





ale and contain no ginger are not to and you thought: fense. “Who gave 
be compared with Clicquot. Try that ga Ay ae ~ Re ol 
: ' | ° forever. lave demanded Funda- 
Clicquot and you will agree. ce on cent mental Jestion 
At Good Grocers and Druggists tion which you re- smacking her fist 
; fused to use in the in her palm. “Sam 

Two big glassfuls to the bottle. If one building of a line Arnold!” “Who is 
glass is enough for your thirst we will send which you have entitled to the 
—for 4c postage—a patent self-clamping acknowledged is benefit?” Another 
stopper (clever device) that will hold the needed. Moreover, smack. “Sam ‘Ar- 
second glass fresh for 48 hours. you only secured nold!” “Who's a 
Other Clicquot flavors: Birch Beer, Root Beer, this franchise marble - eyed old 
villa, Lemon Sour and Orange Phosphate. when you knew scoundrel, a cton- 

THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO.. Dept. B, Millis, Mass. that some one else anne RISE, 





: : 2 proposed to give and a detriment 

New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St. s : > cityv?” 
Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Avenue the town the im- to the city? A 
Western Office, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington provement you Bride: ‘‘ George, dear [boo-00], what shall louder smack than 
would not! More- we do? A family moved in next door this ever. Ben Mil- 


over again a - ; . * os burn!” and Funda- 
blanket franchise morning with a lamp-shade just like ours ! mental Justice, 

















is the easiest | ___—dS:SCéHtearring at her hair 
earthly thing to and rending her 
| break, especially when granted without garments, ran shrieking into the night. 
| adequate consideration, forfeit, or time She was all over town in less than 
limit; and I’m going to bust this one!” an hour. On her way she met sly-eyed 
“I believe he will, confound him,” con- old Tim Cassidy, but Tim only tipped 
fided Bellinger to jovial old Jasper Stan- her a wink and went on about his busi- 
ton. ness. He was going from Jack O’Rourke’s 

i! “Gentlemen,” and Sam thumped the place in the second ward to Mike Bran- 

i desk, “I am glad that you see the neces- nigan’s place in the first ward. 

i sity of organizing a new traction com “It’s a grand evenin’, boys, and what’ll 
pany; but we will organize it in my you have?” said old Tim seating himself 
office, not here!” at the table near the bar. 

“Tut, tut, Sam, don’t be unreasonable,” 
i interposed Frazier vigorously rubbing HEY were fine, upstanding, broad- 

A] his bald spot. shouldered fellows in Brannigan’s 


So oS 


“T'nreasonable!”’ shouted Sam. “That’s place, and you could tell they were born 
my car line! I had to fight every man_ .politicians by looking at their fists. They 
here to give it to Winburg! The city crowded round with every indication of 
constructed that traction roadbed, and pleasure, and drew their steins toward 


















































il) would have thrown it away. I saved them. Old Tim had put over a winner 
i! \ that waste with my own money. It’s’ this last election, and he was spending 
t i worth one-fourth of the stock in a mil- five million dollars for the city. No man 
th REPUBLIC MILEAGE i\ lion-dollar company, and I’m going to in Winburg was more popular than Tim 
i i! have it. I have on my side possession, Cassidy ! 
th PLAIN ANDSTAG&aRp TREAD My the people, and fundamental justice!” “It’s a shame about Sam Arnold,” said 
MH he, running his stubby fingers through 
i TIRES Wt HERE was a long silence, broken the fringe of curly gray hair at the back 
Hl hy only by the thrumming of Milburn’s of his neck. “He’s a fine lad with a fist 
i The name Republic on your tires is a guarantee of Service. MH ae ee oe _ = a oe. 3 es a Ang» hi oe "Renn ~ 
. ‘razier ieaned over to Milburn. lim, and a brain in his head, emem- 
i It means that your tires will take you ‘‘there and back ih “Well, Ben,” he suggested, taking off ber it’s him that’s responsible for this 
again.”’ ih a —— = wiping them; “we'll = age ale You’ve all had a 
It means that every tire has had the individual attention ! wave SO met <4 the terms we were going 9 piece o hon . ; soy 
, M , * it | to offer Sara. What’s the rights of this street car 
that is absolutely essential to perfect performance. tit “No!” exploded Milburn, his face mix-up, Tim? asked big Barney Fraley, 
Think thousands of miles ahead, figure cost per mile instead i! flushing suddenly red. “I'll fight this the one that broke Mark Lefferty’s jaw 
of cost per tire, and you will use Republic Quality Tires. They i! case to the last ditch, if we never get a with one blow. 
cost more to buy—but they cost less to use than any other Wy ear line! Moreover, I'll see if the city “What’s the rights got to do with it?’ 
tire made. uy can’t remove your tracks from my right demanded Tim, ordering the cigars. 
: wali “ sa! ad : te | of way!” “He’s a fine boy, and the citizens’ friend, 
FP clendy dog + -97~ Dredge Fr FOS ity “Very well,” and Sam took his hat. and Ben Milburn is stoppin’ him!” He 
: it “Gentlemen, I am sorry to see that we took his drink, and there was a trace of 
THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. itt shall have delay. Winburg needs the a grin on his broad, mottled face, as his 
Youngstown, O. i, Maple Avenue and Speedway belt, and twinkling blue eyes looked around upon 
The Republic Branches and Agencies in all the Principal Cities Ay) I want you all to remember that when I his husky boys of the first ward. They 
Ww M Tread Mit first agitated it I did not ask for any had guarded many a polling booth, and 
Tire is designed Hh share in the enterprise. I still hope to persuaded feeble citizens not to vote. 
especially for wy) organize my million-dollar traction com- “Milburn had better keep both eyes 
light cars. It, Wh, pany.” He started for the door. awake, or he'll lose his ill-gotten fran- 
Lata = ii! |} “Wait a minute, Sam.” It was pink- chises, and there'll be nothing in the 
neal, ty faced Bellinger who rose. aes way of Sammy Arnold's givin’ us the 
a i! “Which way, Ray? asked Frazier, best car system in the world. If for 
sexs $13.50 i getting up to join him. oP only one day Milburn don’t run his old 
30x3%4 18.00 Republic Staggard i! “I'm going to help Arnold organize, horse cars, he'll have no franchises to 
32x3% 19.50 Tread ui replied Bellinger, placing the hand of sue on. Some night,” he poured himself 
Pat. Sept. 15-22 Ny | friendly admiration on Sam’s shoulder. another nip out of the long, dark bot- 
1908 A | “Come on, boys.” tle. Every upstanding boy was crowding 
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closer With strained attention. “Some 
night the good husky citizens of this 
town will have a lark; say at about one 
thirty o’clock in the mornin’.” He pushed 
pack the bottle. “They'll gather some 
place on the quiet, say back of the ice 
plant.” He picked up his glass, and 
twirled its contents round and round. 
“They'll have picks and crowbars with 
them, and then before anybody can stop 
them, they'll pull up the rails of the 
Main Street line and throw them in the 
river. Mind, I’m not sayin’ that’s what 
ought to be done, or that I myself would 
pe glad if it was done; but I’m only 
predictin’ what might happen to Mil- 
purn’s old horse car line any Monday 
night this week. Well, Mike, what do I 
owe you? Take out for another drink 
all around, and spend the change. Pleas- 
ant weather we're havin’. Good evenin’.” 


UNDAMENTAL JUSTICE, out raring 
and raging, saw sturdy old Tim Cas- 
sidy visit quite a number of places that 
night. She saw him go home at eleven- 
thirty, and ask the time of Patrolman 
Casey on the corner. She saw him go into 
the house and waken everybody in his par- 
ticular desire to know the time of night. 
At six o’clock the next morning the 
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telephone brought Sam Arnold out of bed. 
“It’s a grand mornin’, Sammy!” cackled 
the voice of old Tim Cassidy. “Have you 
heard the news? Of course you've not! 
Milburn can’t sue you for breach of 
franchise after to-day, because he'll have 
no franchise to breach !” 

“No?” puzzled Sam, and Ruth, patter- 
ing down the stairs in a cloud of pink, 
caught the perplexity on his face and 
was immediately frightened. 

“Tt is so!” exulted Tim. “You’re most 
popular, Sammy, my boy. At one-thirty 
o'clock this mornin’ it was, Patrolman 


Casey just told me, a mob of indignant | 
citizens tore up the Main Street tracks, | 
There'll | 


and threw them in the river! 
be no horse cars runnin’ to-day! You'll 
be gettin’ a franchise and runnin’ your 
own to-morrow !” 

“You old reprobate!” gasped Sam. 

“T can prove that I was inside my own 
house at eleven-thirty,” chuckled Tim. 
“T’ll talk no more with you,” and he 
hung up. 

“What was it?” demanded Ruth as 
Sam dropped in a chair to laugh. “What 
was it? What was it? What was it?” 

Sam stopped and gathered his breath. 

“That, Ginger,” he told her, “was the 
voice of Fundamental Justice !” 











Off-Agin-on-Agin Finnegan 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Well, I guess you knew what I was 
doin’ when you follered me, didn’t you?” 

“Ass!” said Shorty. “I never followed 
you. I’m on my way in to the post.” 

“Way in? Did you say in?” 

“T sure did. I-N In.” 

“But didn’t McClusky put you wise?” 

“Wise to what? Come now, Finnegan 
—out with it! What’s up? You know 
{ haven’t seen McClusky since I left the 
post Friday. Five days alone on a jungle 
hike is enough and plenty for any man, so 
was beatin’ it back when I stumbled 
over you—and your blanket roll.” 

“Gosh!” said Finnegan, and collapsed 
on the ground, holding his head in his 
hands. Then in the midst of the turmoil 
of his mind a thought struck him. “Five 
days you said—and you left Friday! 
Then this wouldn’t be Saturday—it’d be 
Wednesday night?” 

“Are you loco?” asked Shorty. “Sure 
it’s Wednesday. Didn't the mail get in 
yesterday morning? It was due Tues- 
day, the 12th. That’s another reason I 
wanted to get back—thought there might 
be some orders from headquarters.” 

Poor Finnegan was dumb with amaze- 
ment. “McClusky—” 


riding, hard-cussing, hard-fisted Captain 
as Whitney and some of the others did. 
Hard as nails he was—in everything but 
heart—and that heart given wholly to 
his only loves, his “babes in barracks,” 
the men of J Troop. And from that 
moment Shorty might have used Finne- 
gan as his doormat, and he would have 
gloried in the service of keeping the 
stumpy little boots clean. 

They camped where they were for the 
night, but were up long before reveille 
time next morning, and made a quick 
march for the post. It chanced that 
McClusky happened to be looking out of 
his squad-room window just as Shorty 
gave a little farewell jerk of the head 
as he turned off to his quarters, while 
Finnegan’s hand came up to salute, and 
he made joyously for J Barracks with 
shining morning face. 

“It’s Friday the 13th for mine,” mut- 
tered Mac. “Here’s another one the Cap- 
tain’s put the comether on!” 


T was shortly after this that Shorty’s 
striker displeased him—by shining his 
boots too often, so ran the word through 
the troop—and got 





he began; then a 
certain kindly spark 
in his Captain’s eye 
made him blurt out: 
“Oh, vlease sit down, 
Captain, I'll make a 
clean breast of it.” 

So Shorty sat and 
heard him through 
in silence, immov- 
able save for an oc- 
casional twitching 
of a muscle round 





Meredith 
Nicholson’s 


Opinion of 


“Bealby” 


fired from his job, 
and Shorty took on 
Finnegan to strike 
for him, which 
greatly pleased the 
lad, and his con- 
suming energy 
would have led to 
his being fired, too, 
had not Shorty re- 
strained his zeal. 
“Quit on those 
puttees! Don’t you 








the mouth. Finne- 





dare to rub the but- 








gan told all, sup- 
pressing only his rea- 
son for drinking—for 
Whitney had passed on 
to him Shorty’s re- 
mark about his being 
the only sane man in 
the troop and he didn’t 
want to be blamed for 
getting letters from a 
lady. He finished, and 
for a long, long mo- 
ment the silence was 
ominous, then: 
“Golly! That skunk 
ofa McClusky! Tryin’ 


own best. 


Indianapolis 


From a letter— 


. Congratulations on this 
bully tale of Wells’s you are gu in the 
running. Strikes me as not 
only the best that any peri- 
odical has had for a long 
time but better than Wells’s 
People are talk- 
ing about it here. 

Yours sincerely 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


tons off that coat! 
Want to make me 
flash like a helio and 
have every damn Gu- 
country 
tryin’ to put me out of 
business? Brush all 
you like, but” Shorty 
condemned all polishes 
in theological terms. 

“Finnegan’s a blank 
sight better now than 
some of these mutts 
who’ve been in twice 
his time,” said Captain 
Campbell to Top Ser- 





to lose me a good man! 
I told him to let you 





geant Whitney one day. 
He spends his spare 








alone. He'll get a hell- 
fire callin’ down to-morrow, all right. 
Why, there was nothin’ in the world 
comin’ to you! If I haven’t more de- 
cency than to confine a boy for gettin’ 
sick on his first drunk and not bein’ able 
to come home, I’d not be fit to be a 
T. C.” (This is the way Shorty felt now 
—other moods, other doctrines.) “Golly! 
If that was the sort of stuff I handed 
out, I wonder where Mac would be now? 
About twenty-seven thousand bobtails for 
his! Wait till I get at him to-morrow!” 
Suddenly the veil dropped from Fin- 
hegan’s eyes, and he saw his little, hard- 
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time studyin’, too 
(I’ve lent him Wagner, Von der Goltz, 
and De Brack this past month), and 
he doesn’t waste it writin’ sentimental- 
mush letters full of homesick, lovesick 
rot to some worthless female.” That 
was all the T. C. knew. Finnegan did 
study hard, it is true, for he wanted 
to be in line for promotion, but he also 
ingeniously juggled things about so that 
Shorty wouldn’t be aware of the many 
and voluminous missives he wrote and 
sent away by every infrequent mail, for 
well he knew Shorty’s ideas on the 
woman question. 
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The Joke—He Never Thought of B. V. D. 


ANNING, mopping and grimacing, ““Phew! how hot,” won’t 
keep you cool, when the sun grills. B.V. D. we//. It lifts 
a burden from your body and weight from your mind. You 
forget the heat, because you’re too busy “‘enjoying life’’—loung- 
ing, dancing, a game of golf, a bout at tennis, watching a baseball 
game. Remember that zor a// “Athletic” Underwear is B. V. D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. ‘That positively safeguards you. On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


{ BEST RETAIL TRADE 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


and Forcign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c. 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 
B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











































ARE YOU WILLING 


to let one of these books tell you the 
TRUTH about advertising ? 


OU’RE not afraid to 
hear the truth about 
your product. 


You’re not afraidtoknow 
how your salesmen spend 
their time—or what your 


: OVALS 
dealers think of you. 


THE TRAM, 
A Book for 
Non-Advertis 


Then it’s time for some 
one to tell you what adver- 
tising really is and what it 
can do for your business. 

To tell you why more 
money is being squandered 
on unwise advertising than 
in almost any other business 
enterprise. 


To tell you how straight 
and plain and smooth is the 
right road for any man who 
is willing to follow it. 


These books tell you the 
truth, and strip the mystery 
from advertising. 


Check “A” on coupon if you're a 


Oe AQ 
a 

- . . “ ”- # or Cc 

non-advertiser, B’’ if you are spend A } = ded wd 








sent free. If you want more than one, ys 


sené 25c for each additional copy. 





Town and State 








ing $25,000 or less on advertising, * checked above, as ex- 
bie ’ . F tied in your advertisement 
y @ spending more. ne in Coilier’s, July 25, 1914. 
C” if you are spending O 
book, whichever fits your need, will be _. 





Attach this cc we to your busivess letterhead, signing 
your name and official posiiion, and wail to stove address. 
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PMOBILE FORDING A RIVER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Are You the Owner of One 
of the Cars Listed Below? 


HEN you have learned the dependability of the Westinghouse Sys- 

tems. You have the confidence that comes from a spinning start 

EVERY time you press the starter button. You know how sure 
you feel of an ignition system that furnishes a hot spark for each cylinder 
EVERY time. Your readiness for a run on the darkest night comes 
from your faith that the Westinghouse Electric lighted lamps will throw 
every object in the road in brightest relief EVERY foot of the way. 

Your confidence in the systems is well placed and your expression 
of it to your friends who expect to own cars is a favor to them. 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Starting—Lighting—lIgnition 
are the product of a corps of THOROUGH engineers backed by a 
THOROUGH factory organization. The Systems have passed the 
severest tests these engineers could give and they have passed the tests 
of the best automobile engineers in the business. 
Tell your friends to select their new car from this list. 
for every purpose and purse. 


*Geo. W. Davis Motor Car Co. 


There is one 


* American La France Fire En- + Moreland Motor Truck Co. 


gine Co. * Dorris Motor Car Co. +The Norwalk Motor Car Co. 
* Austin Automobile Co. +F.1L A. T. +The Pierce Arrow Motor CarCo, 
*A. C. Barley, ‘‘Halladay”’ +Hupp Motor Car Co. + Pullman Motor Car Co. 


* The Bartholomew Co., “Glide” +The Locomobile Co. of America +The Richards Auto Mfg. Co. 


+J. L. Case T. M. Co. * Marion Motor Car Co. +Singer Motor Co., Inc. 
+Chadwick Engineering Works *Motor Car Mfg. Co., ‘“Path- *Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
+Chandler Motor Car Co. finder”’ +Standard Steel Car Co. 

* Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. 3 Lighting and Ignition. 
Sold to aut bil facturers only 

Full information sent on request 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Forty-five Offices: 


+ Starting and Lighting. 











Service Stations in Principal Cities 















Hammerless 
Repeating Shotguns 
12-16-20 Gauge 
They have Solid Top—a thick steel wall of pro- 
tection that also keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves, 
twigs and sand. Solid Steel Breech—the receiver abso- 
lutely solid steel at rear as well as on top. Side Ejection 
| (away from face and eyes). Matted Barrel—a great con- 


ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long-range shooting, use our 
famous 12 ga. guns as illustrated. 


Forsnipe,qesil, partridge, wood- 
s, ‘rabbits, etc., 
po ores and 20 gauge guns 
are smaller, ee ter pe 
. ouigher, and 
great ane.” 
You can use 2% in. 
shells in the ex- 







































uisite new in quick sigh — costs extra on any other egugdeed rade pump 
-shot gun. Prese- Cartridge Release—to 5 uickly 
gauge. from magazine. Double Extractors —they pull any shell. Six quick s = 
5 i in 20 gauge. Take-Down Feature —for convenient carrying § and dunsien. 

rigger and er Safety — a double guard ] fring. 


GRADE “A”—12 Ga., $22.005 16 bal 20 Ga., $24.00 
You will like to shoot this hand st, best , most efficient pump gun — it’s 
the safest breech-loading gun built. Full serie in en 


Send 3 cents postage for big ots of our hammer and 
repeating rifles 


The Marlin Frrearms @ 17 Wiles Street, New Haven, Conn. 
AN | 
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“Oh, now, drawled Whitney, “I'd 
| hate to think women are all worthless. 
Don’t you reckon thefe’s any excep- 
tions?” 

“Mothers maybe,” 
“Nothin’ out of 
got good sense.” 

“He acts to me,” said Sergeant Whit- 
ney with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, “mo’ like a married man than a 
single one. That might account for his 
indifference so long as you’re so sho’ he's 
not co’tin’ some one.” 

“Married !” grunted Shorty disgustedly. 


quoth Shorty crisply. 
that Finnegan's 


} 
CLASS, 


“Married, rot! He’s marked single on 
his enlistment card. A fat lot you 
know !” 

“Sho’ly,” grinned Whitney, “but you 
know as well as I do how many of ’em 
say they’re single, and first thing you 
know—up turns a wife and a kid.” 

“That's so,” agreed Shorty, “but it 
doesn’t apply to Finnegan. If he said 


he was single, he was. 
eye trained on him close, and I know 
him. Saddle that tale onto some one 
else. It cinches too loose on him.” 


I’ve kept my 


IME went on and on as it has a 

habit of doing, and the J Troopers 
learned what life in the tropics is. They 
learned something 
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Wilt 
When 





whirled into action, thereby 


: c ‘tusing 
joy in the hearts of Shorty, McClusky, 
and others of their ilk. Up started 
J Troop on the qui vive for orders, aj 
listlessness and imaginary ills forgot. 
ten, a smart, snappy, eager bunch, while 
Shorty bustled about feeling like a hal 


leluja chorus. There was only one smajj 
fly in the ointment for Shorty, and that 
was that Finnegan, while undoubtedly 
interested, had not partaken of the gep. 
eral hilarity these last days. He seemed 
worried, preoccupied, and the news of 
action seemed to make him more rest. 
less than ever. To Shorty, who was ag 
ignorant of Finnegan's inner life as we 
are of the why of the universe, this 
looked like only one thing. 

“IT hope to the Lord Finnegan's 
goin’ to turn out a coward. If a 
dado’s that, what else use is he? Me 
Clusky, for all my trouble, is worth 
more. I can depend on him now. He 
was worth keepin’ for this. He wouldn't 
take a drink while this action’s goin’ 
for any money. Thank God, Jones” (the 
First Lieutenant) “is on D. S. He 
might have made a horrible example, 
I can trust Burns in any sort ‘of tight 
place even if he is a kid.” So solilo- 
quized Shorty when J Troop was hourly 
expecting orders 


not 
sol- 





of the jungle and 
of the utter weari- 
ness and monotony 
of small-post duty 
in the _ islands; 
they learnéd to 
shake out their 
shoes for tarantu- 
las in the morn- 
ings; they learned 
how to take unbe- 
lievable quantities 
of quinine in the 
rainy season; they 
learned to the last 
dregs of depres- 
sion the bitterness. 
homesickness, and 
melancholia bred 
by inaction in a 
damply hot tropi- 
cal land. Like Je- 
rome K. Jerome’s 
young man read- 
ing the medical 
book, they devel- 
oped almost every 
known ailment but 
housemaid's knee 
Shorty tried hard 
to keep them 
hustling — he lay 
awake nights 





to hike out into 
the jungle to chase 
up Pulijanes. 

Finnegan 
been worse 
usual that day, 
and had got his 
own and Shorty’s 
field equipment in 
such a mess that 
Shorty had been 
forced with many 
blue - smoky oaths 
to whirl in and 
straighten things 
out for the two of 
them. 

The dawning of 
the morrow saw 
the little mail 
steamer chugging 
up to the landing 
stage with the ex- 
pected orders. It 
brought also the 
mail bag full of 
letters from home. 
Finnegan eagerly 
clutched his mis- 
sives and retreated 
with them to his 
deserted squad 
room. 


had 
than 





thinking up things 
for them to do that 
would put a little 
ginger into them; 
but they performed 
these stunts with 
no enthusiasm ; the 


in one day): 
miss, 





Rescuer (70 girl he has rescued three times 
If it’s a husband ye’re after, 
*twould pay ye to advertise. 
been a married man these five years yet. | 


The troop was 
mounted and al- 
ready formed into 
column of twos, 
ready to start at 
the nod of Shorty’s 
head to the trum- 





I’ve 





starch was all out 
of them. Several had to be sent 
Manila to be shipped to “Saint Lizzy’s.’ 


up to 


’ 


Two “happies,” a “melancholic,” and 
three “vino locos.” Mike McClusky 
came near going with the last, but 


while he had one or two very bad spells, 
the doctor managed to pull him through 
and save him for a better fate. Fin 
negan managed pretty well, for there 
was that within him that occupied his 
mind and thought and kept him busy 
weaving dreams when not otherwise em- 
ployed by Sherty. Secretly he wrote vol- 
uminous letters, and whenever the mail 
steamer made its infrequent visits be- 
came the delighted recipient of many 
large fat envelopes that he studiously 
concealed from Shorty’s eye. Yes, Finne- 
gan managed to get on very well, though 
the continued climate will have its effect 
on anybody but a Shorty, and after 
about six months more or Finnegan 
began to get very restless, a fact that 
Shorty quickly noted. 

“Durn it again! 
goin’ the way of 
was doin’ so well, too. 
grumpy and touchy as any 
Lord, for a little action! That would 
clear the kinks out of ’em! If these 
natives don’t get gay soon so that J can 
get on the warpath, I'll flop down on my 
marrowbones and pray—for a fight. We're 
festerin’ and decayin’ here like a bunch 
of green scum on a stagnant pool.” 


sO 


Here’s Finnegan 
flesh. That kid 
Now he’s as 
of ’em. Oh, 


all 


le Shorty was saved the unwonted 
exercise for his marrowbones, for 
very soon there was trouble enough and 
to spare. The natives suddenly went /dn 
the rampage all over the island, and 
well-organized bands of Pulijanes 











peter, when the 
Captain discovered that of all on the roll 
of the expedition Finnegan alone was 
missing. 
“Where’s Finnegan?” he demanded of 
the troop at large. 


HERE was no direct answer, for no 

one knew, but McClusky muttered: 
“Deserted again! ‘Off-agin-on-agin Fin- 
negan!’” Mack was in fine fettle at 
the idea of the approaching action, and 
so was Shorty, or he might have given 
him a sharp reprimand instead of grin- 
ning, but he quickly became anxious 
again, and asked louder: 

Anybody know anything about Finne- 
gan?’ But no one had seen him since 
breakfast, when he was sitting on his 
bunk. 

“Humph! 
appointed. 


” 


grunted Shorty, sorely dis- 
“No need to scout after him. 
We won't wait.” He nodded to the wait- 
ing trumpeter. For’d—trot—har-r-r!” 

Out rang the trumpet clear and shrill, 
and out trotted, jingled, and clattered 
J Troop through the gate in the blazing 
sunshine and into the “splotchy-blotchy 
shadows” of the jungle trail. 

“I'll give him blank and double blank 
when I get back,” thought Shorty wrath- 
fully of Finnegan. “He makes me sick, 
the little white-livered ‘fraid-cat!” He 
fumed and fretted for a while over his 
mistaken judgment, but soon more im- 
portant things than Finnegan engaged 
his attention. 


| gh Finnegan sat on the side of his 
bunk wide-eyed, oblivious to every- 
thing, dreaming daydreams, weaving ro- 


mances, every now and then gripping 
and crumpling the sheets of one of his 
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Willys ‘Utility T ruck} 


3/4 TON 








Price includes chassis 
and driver's seat. Body 
as shown $150 extra. 


f. o. b. factory 
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ILLYS UTILITY 

TRUCKS are just 
as efficient and fresh at 
Six P.M. as at Six A.M. 
They need no sleep; they 
cannot die; cannot be 
overcome by heat; and 
do not eat up the profits 
you are fighting to con- 
serve. 


Horses are just the re- 
verse. Often they’ are 
‘all in’? when you need 
them the most. In the 
summer they die by the 
thousands. Sometimes the 






greater portionof an entire 
horse investment is wiped 
out by the heat ina single 
day. 

WillysUtility Trucksare 
g9ood for 24 hours a day — 
any time of the year. Most 
important of all, they are 
business getters. OneWillys 
Utility Truck can cover 
300% more territory than a 
team at 50% less cost. Such 
ability to produce and de- 
velop new business must 


be reckoned with. 


Your business needs such 
assistance. 





Look up our dealer in your town. Descriptive and instructive literature on request. 





Please address Dept. 153 





The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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hate, 

letters, and smiling delighted and—it whisper down the file. “Can the chin! “Come back, Captain!” yelled Whit. 





The merchant 
who sells you 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you’ 


is the one who has your com- 
fort and satisfaction in view. 


He pays a little more for 
PARIS but he’s perfectly 
willing. 

He knows they'll more 


than satisfy, and “to please 
you” is his aim. 

A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
Chicago New York 


No metal 
can touch you 

















EXTRAORDINARY OFFER — 30 days — one 


mth’s free trial 
on this finest of bicycles—the ‘‘RANGER. ” owe will ship it 


to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent deposit in 

advance. This offer is absolutely genuine, 

WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our full 
line of bicycles for men and women, 

boys and girls at prices never before equaled for like quality. It 

is a tg, oy el of ceadaoand eunartes and useful bicycle infor- 

mation. 


TIRES, COASTER. BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 


le x eye parts for all bicycles at 
usual ices.” A limited eamee of second hand bicycles 


taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and ex 
hibit a sample 1914 model RANGER furnished by 


IT COSTS You NOTHING ‘to \earn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and con- 
vinced. Do not buy 7 ‘enete, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 
’ 


“*The trade mark is the stamp of 
individuality and gives the public 
notice of the class and quality of goods 
they may expect under it. It insures 
to them that the manufacturer once 
having established a reputation under 
his trade mark necessarily will 
maintain the protection to the public 
against fraud in quality and service.”’ 

















Play Ball With Me! 


* hua» /Darhimdes 





My parlor Base Ball game enables you to play 
real, big league base ball indoors. Worked 
out from the actual plays of 100 champion- 
ship games. Lasts for years. Sent postpaid, 
anywhere in the U. 8. for $1.00. Send for 
“The Story of My Base Ball Game.’’ Address, 
Christy Mathewson, c/o Mathewson Game 
Co., 61 Pickering Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* 
Peirce 
Sch ] rial courses include a broad general 
00 education. You develop by solving 


actual business problems. Practical training fits you for 
real work. You take up the duties of a real position 
with confidence. Write for soth Year Book. Address 


The Registrar, Record Building, Philadelphia 











prepares young men for the big 
executive positions offered in busi- 
ness. Its commercial and secreta- 





. ° . 
American Collegeof Physical Education 
Includes schools for Physical Directors, Play-cround Workers 
and Teachers of Eugenics. (Co-Educational). Fall term opens 
September 16. Faculty of Experts. UneQualled record of suc- 
cessful graduates. We own our $250,000 building, fully equipped. 
Address Secretary, Box 103, 42nd & Grand Bivd. ,Chicago,Minois, 


A Fortune to the Inventor 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6c. postage. rite us at once. 
B.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. B.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














must be confessed—rather foolish smiles. 
For a long time he sat there speechless, 
until about half past ten a lonely little 
dog trotted in, laid an appealing head 
on his knee, and broke the spell. 

“Gosh!” cried Finnegan, starting up 
and surveying the empty room. He 
rushed to the window; the corral was 
empty save for a few lone steeds, one 
of which he recognized as his own. He 
caught up his equipment, rushed down 
after his saddle—packed by the prac- 
ticed hand of Shorty—caught up his 
horse, saddled, mounted in a frenzy of 
Haste, and galloped after one of the 
guards, yelling madly: “Hi, you! Which 
way did they go?” 

“What!” cried that 
vidual, turning. “Why, 
you been in a dope dream? 
troop went that way—north. 
and I guess you kin ketch it.” 

Out into the jungle trail crashed Fin- 
negan, his mind one wild paradoxical tur- 
moil of joyous pride, exaltation, shame, 
regret, and determinstion. 


astonished indi- 
it’s Finney! Say, 
Yes, the 
Hike out 


OW Shorty, though he did not know 

it—how he would have chortled if 
he had !—was up against one of the most 
pleasurable fights of his life. Some two 
hundred and fifty Pulijanes were ahead 
of him—the flower of the Pulijanes in 
Leyte. Moreover, they had scouts out, 
and, being fully advised of the move- 
ments of J Troop and its scant eighty- 
five men, had prepared an ambush for 
them just short of the place they felt 
sure that J would camp for the night 
—the men would be tired then and 
their own chances better. But Shorty’s 
lucky star was in the ascendant, and 
he never got that far. Getting word 
from scouts that there was a large 
body of Pulijanes ahead, Shorty hiked 
and bucked J Troop along as fast as 
possible—particularly after they hit 
the Pulijane trail, about’ eleven 
o'clock. They rested here, had coffee 
and a bacon sandwich—their last rest 


and feed in a good long time, so Cap- 
tain Campbell warned them: “For 


when we hike out now we don’t stop 
till we get ’em.” The next thing they 
struck was a swamp with a precari- 


ous, quaking trail through it, but 
they won through with only one 
casualty—Private Doran, the  un- 
lucky, fell in and sank waist deep, 


and it took the combined efforts of 
three men, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Shorty, to haul him out. 
After that they followed up the trail 
without hait, Shorty in front like an 
eager littie bow-legged beagle, nose to 
ground, snuffing the warpath. At 
three-thirty they met a detachment of 
Boluntarios, which Shorty added to 
his column; they just dismounted 
long enough to rest the horses’ backs 
and stretch their own legs, and were 
mounting again when there was a 
wild yell from the rear, and Finnegan 
rode up hatless and mud-bespattered, 


his horse blowing and winded. Aston- 
ished, Shorty and the troop turned 
and gaped at him. 

“Oh, Captain,’ he gasped, “I 
thought I’d never ketch up! I never 
heard the troop go—and whew! I 
had to hustle!” 

“Lose your hearin’ temporarily?’ 
demanded Shorty. “A boiler factory 
runnin’ full blast wasn't in it with 
this troop when they left the post- 
they scared the game for miles! 
Where were you?” 

“Settin’ on my bunk.” 

“Sitting—good Lord, this is too 
much! Get back in your place. T'll 
attend to you later. Ten-shun! Pre- 


pare to mount—mount !” 

Up swung the men and hiked along 
at command. Unfortunately for him, 
Finnegan’s appointed place in the file 
was directly ahead of McClusky, and 
after Finnegan had been riding for a 
while in a somidaze he became aware of 
a constant reiterated utterance behind 


him. It came with a cadenced swing 
“Cold feet! Cold feet! C-o-l-d 
f-double e-t! Cold feet! Cold feet!” 
ran the chant; over anc over and over, 
boring into his brain. 
“Cold feet! Cold feet!” Suddenly 
the refrain touched him to the quick 


and aroused wild and sudden anger. 
“Shut up, you big slob!” he roared, 
reining back his horse to shake his fist 
under McClusky’s astonished nose. “T'll 
learn you to call that to me! Don’t care 
if you're Jack Johnson,” he added. 
“Shnt up there!” came Shorty’s tense 


Everybody quiet now; I think we're get 


tin’ up on ’em!” 
N silence J Troop crept forward, 
Shorty having sent a dismounted 


party ahead to reconnoiter. Rage foamed 
in the hearts of McClusky and Finnegan, 
but was forgotten at the sharp com- 
mand: “Dismount to fight on foot. Num- 
ber threes hold horses.” 

“Deploy as skirmishers! Quietly, men, 
quietly.” They crept forward; the con- 
stabulary extended the line to the left. 
Suddenly, without warning, the recon- 
noitering party came tumbling in, gasp- 
ing, and hot on their heels came a vol- 
ley from the right front, knocking down 
several men. 

“Close in on me!” called Shorty, 
ing the gap in the line. Promptly they 
closed up, and none too soon, for like 
an apparition a column of the enemy 


see- 


began passing in front of the troop’s 
right. They were moving in a narrow 


cross trail, in column of twos in a smart 
double-step, arms crossed in front of the 
breast, a bolo in the right hand and a 
long stick in the left. The riflemen who 
had fired were nowhere to be seen; this 
column was evidently unaware of them, 
and as they cleared the bush on the right, 
Shorty gave the command: “Fire!” 
Weeks of painstaking work had made 























Where We Come In? 
By CHARLES L. EDSON 


H DRAT that everlasting hay; 
Spear piled on spear. 
We fight the stuff from day to day, 
From year to year. 


No matter if a thousand stacks 
This harvest yields; 

Next year we'll have to break our backs 
In these same fields. 


Who eats the hay? 
Not me nor you. 

I ask again who eats it? 
The _ one do. 


Not ma nor pa, 


Ha! 


We raise the hay for horses’ grub. 
“Well, then,” you say, 

“Why keep the horses?” There’s the 
To haul the hay! [rub— 


The hay needs horses; horses, hay — 
It is a sin. 

Us farmer ginks will ask some day 
Where we come in? 














volley perfect, and as the 
crash came the Pulijanes could be seen 
tumbling around in all directions. Some 
of the wounded veered to the left, where 
the Boluntarios got them in the flank; 
most of them fled along the trail, but 
one or two of the fiercest turned and 
tried to bolo some of J’s wounded that 
had fallen at the first volley; but they 
were beaten off. Up jumped Shorty. 

“We've got ’em now!” he yelled. “For- 
ward! Follow me!” and started after 
the Pulijanes at a trot. 


. 
J Troop’s 


hey, who had headed the scouting party, 


“There’s a thousand men out there, and 
the detachment with rifles are thick 
down the trail yonder.” 

“Who's captain here?” demanded 
Shorty. “You or I? That’s just what 
I’m after—to capture those rifles! 
They’ve got no business with ’em. For. 
ward, men!” And forward went J, cap. 
rying their wounded and keeping ax 
close as possible to Shorty’s heels. Fp. 


negan’s heart was wildly thumping, but, 
as he noted curiously, it was not with 
fear but with excitement. His morning 
letter had required some outlet; had 
after the first daze, keyed him up to 
just the right pitch for his first fight— 

this was better than vino. McC lusky, 
never more himself than in the midst 
of an action, noted the boy keenly and 
admitted to himself that he seemed 4qlj 
right. “He’s got the right look in his 
eye,” conceded Mac. “Old Campbell 
ain’t often fooled.” 


OON they 
halted 
formed 


came to 
in a comote patch. 
them in a circle with the 
wounded in the center and the con- 
stabulary on the right and left flanks, 
and details were set to work bandaging 
the wounded. Shorty looked about him, 
Ahead a comparatively open trail led to 
a small house perched on a slightly 
rising ground, and near it was a double 
line of Pulijanes. 

“All with bolos,” muttered Shorty, 
squinting through his field glasses 
‘Bet my grandmother's hat those 
riflemen are on the other side of that 
house.” He swept the horizon with 
his glass. “No sign of them anywhere 
else,” he remarked to Whitney. 

“The hemp’s pretty tall,’ answered 
the Sergeant. “They could be thick 
all around us and we not see them.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” replied Shorty. 
“T’ll take out a few men myself, circle 
back of that house, and see if those 
rifles are there. I’m goin’ to get ’em!” 


the open and 


Shorty 


“Send some one else; do, sir; we 
can’t afford to lose you.” 

“Afford rot! I’m goin’. Here, Me- 
Clusky—Terry—come with me!” His 


eye roamed over the troop. “I’ll need 
one more.” 

“Take Finnegan, sir,” 
Clusky. 


prompted Me. 


“What! I want some one I can 
depend on.” 

“Ye can depend on him,” replied 
Mac. “He ain’t off-agin-on-agin no 
more; he’s on—ter stay! I seen his 
eye !” ’ 

“Wonders will never cease!” said 
Shorty. “Here, Finnegan!” 

REEPING on their stomachs, as 


General Grant said armies move, 
they cautiously advanced about 4 
hundred yards beyond the clearing to 
a clump of hemp beside the trail. As 
they reached it two Pulijanes rose up 
and made for them. Shorty prompt) 
fired at one and McClusky, who was 
immediately behind him, at the other, 
and down they came. With the shots 
the enemy rose up on all sides of them 
from the hemp as devils or ghosts do 
they 


in a nightmare. Everywhere 
turned there was a row of fierce, 
grinning heads. It was enough to 


affright even a Shorty, to say nothing 
of a Finnegan, only—he surprised him- 


self again at not being terrified. The 
whole field, everywhere they looked, 
far and near, was alive with Puli 
janes. Every one of the party was 
cool and collected; Shorty had chosen 
his men well. They knew the only 


thing to do to try to save their skins, 
and they proceeded to do it. They 
started for their own lines, walking 
backward and firing as they walked. 
From behind, on either side of them, 
came a murderous fire from J Troop, 


directed by Lieutenant Burns. The 
Pulijane riflemen that Shorty ha 
rightly guessed to be on the other 


came kiting around 
Of a sudden 
tracks. Next, 
of the troop, a big hairy 
forward, caught hold 
of little Shorty’s leg, downed him, an 
vave him a bolo thrust in the side, all 
like lightning. McClusky, running @ 
the Captain’s assistance, was downe 
and stabbed twice in the back by tw? 
more, The advance of the Pulijane 
closed in on them. 
Then occurred the 
Finnegan. He started to fire, 


of the house 
and joined in. 
dead in his 


side 
corner 
fell, 
horror 
‘ulijane pressed 


the 
Terry 
to the 


glorification of 
but found 
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barrel 
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pierced by a_ bullet. 
muttered, and rushed 
forward, using it as a club. It bent 
over a Pulijane’s head, and as the man 
fell Finnegan jerked up Shorty and Mac 
and got them started to the rear. Very 
weak and tottery they were, but man- 
aged to hold together and win back with 
Finnegan behind them—as they sup- 
posed. As they reached the welcoming 
line Shorty turned, expecting to see 
Finnegan, but he was still many yards 
away, the center of a bunch of howl- 


his rifle 
“Here goes!” he 
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opp KE? | 
In the largest room of the old house “Well, you never said it. What was it?” 
lay Shorty and Finnegan on blankets, “Oh, cussin’ you out for stayin’ be- | 
and when the private’s eyes opened he hind. Whatever made you, you idiot? 


found himself looking straight into the 
thoughtful gaze of his Captain. 
“Good mornin’, sir,” said Finnegan. 
“Mornin’,” responded Shorty. 
Finnegan looked down at himself and 
found that he had been washed clean 
and his arm bandaged. “How are you, 
Captain? Did they get you bad?’ 


“Who? Me? Takes more than one 


You might have been court-martialed.” 

“Why,” stammered Finnegan. “Why, 
the letter—why, it—it come yesterday.” 

“What letter?” snapped Shorty. “Out 
with it! What was it?’ 

“A boy!” beamed Finnegan, radiating 
with parental glory. “Six weeks ago, 
and they’re both doin’ fine!” 

“A kid!” Shorty fell back for the 
moment, speechless. 





ing Pulijanes. And now J was afraid 
to fire for fear of killing him. 

“Let me get back!” gasped Shorty. 
“Blank blank it, they’ve got the best 
man in the troop!” 

McClusky was lying on the ground 
in the center of the formation with 
eyes closed and face very white 
against his vivid hair. Shorty hung 
on Whitney's restraining and sup- 
porting arm, struggling feebly, curs- 
ing and fuming. 

“Let me back! 
leave him for?’ 
held on. 

“We're goin’ to keep you now we've 
got you. No one can live out there 
the way we’re surrounded.” 

Finnegan was struggling to save 
himself. “I’ve got to,” he told him- 
self. Striking right and left with 
his rifle, he succeeded in backing 
along for some yards, followed by 
fifteen or twenty howling Pulijanes 


What'd I ever 
But Whitney 
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“T hope you ain’t mad, Captain,” 
said Finnegan. “I knew you never 
liked to hear about girls and wives 
and things, so I never told you. But 
I was afraid you'd git on to me, I 
was that restless waitin’ to hear 
about it all.” 

“But—but—but,” sputteredShorty, 
“vour enlistment card says ‘single.’ ” 

“That was right when ’twas made 
out, 
two weeks before I 
Hotchkiss.” 

For a moment 


come to Fort 


Shorty was pros- 
several thoughts. “Some women will 
take anything—he was a beaut 
then!” was the first, but the last 
one drew a conclusion that might 
have surprised some of Shorty’s in- 
timates. “Maybe a woman can see 
further. Maybe this intuition gag 
has got somethin’ on us after all.” 

Finnegan mistook his silence for 








slashing and jabbing at him with 
spears and bolos at every step. His 
right arm was suddenly ripped open; 
he gasped, staggered, and managed 
to stagger sideways and toward a 
flank enough to let J Troop have a 
clear line to advance. 

“Fire!” yelled Shorty. Out crashed 





Messenger —1’m going on me vacation next 
week. 

Newsboy — /’m ’fraid I won’t be able ter git 
away this year. That’s the woist 0’ bein’ 
in bizness fer yerself. 


7 disapproval. “You ain’t mad, are 

| you?’ he reiterated. 

“Mad!” roared Shorty suddenly. 
“No! For God’s sake! He saves 


my life and asks if I mind it because 
he happens to be married! Say did 
you say that kid was named yet?” 

“No, she was waitin’ to hear what 








the volley and down went more than 
half of the pursuing party. Finnegan 
ran for his life as they checked, stum- 
bling and swaying at every step. 
“Fire!” yelled Shorty again, and the 
broken remnants turned and ran back 
to their lines while Finnegan fell and 
Lieutenant Burns jumped out and pulled 
himin. Then the Pulijane rifles chimed in 
again, but J Troop, having broken their 
center, sent them flying. Next morn 
ing two more troops of the Eighteenth 
from the north of the island appeared 
on the scene and followed up the enemy, 
as J Troop’s loss was so great it was 
hardly in pursuing shape. The chase 
however, was almost needless, as it 
turned out later that every large band 
of Pulijanes in Leyte was in the fight 
and every important leader was killed. 


bolo poke in the side to get me in bad. 
After the first wooziness it was no 
bother. I'll be all right in a day or two 
—thanks to you.” 

“Don’t thank me—I had to,” 
Finnegan. ‘“Where’s McClusky?” 

Shorty’s face became grave. “Dead,” 
he said. “Old Mac’s dead. Those two 
thrusts in the back finished him. He 
died last night about nine o’clock.” 

I did what I could,” said Finnegan. 

‘God knows you did—and so did Mac. 
The last thing he said was: ‘Tell the 
boy Finnegan I mistook him.’ And I 
want to say right here and now, Finne- 


said 


gan, I yas ‘mistook’ too—yesterday 
mornin’ when you turned that stunt of 
hangin’ behind—and I take back all I 


was goin’ to say to you.’ 


I wanted.” 

“Then tell her to call it Alexander 
Campbell Finnegan,” said Shorty. “And 
I’ll send it a gold toothbrush, or what- 
ever it is you send kids—with yester- 
day’s date on it.” 

That night, while Finnegan lay hap- 
pily asleep, Shorty lay awake and 
thought of turbulent, brave, trouble- 
raising, difficult, hard-drinking, gallant, 
dead McClusky, who had been a non- 
com with him in the “old regiment.” 

“It was the best way—the only way 
he could have left the service 
a bobtail. Now he’ll have— 


Three rounds blank, and follow me, 
And thirteen rank, and follow me; 
Oh, hark to the bugle callin’, 
Follow me, follow me home!” 
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He found Mr. Darling in profound 
meditation over some peach trees against 
the wall. They were not doing so well 
as they ought to do and Mr. Darling was 
engaged in wondering why. “Good even- 
ing, Mr. Darling,” said Mr. Mergleson. 


R. DARLING ceased rather slowly 

to wonder and turned to his friend. 
‘Good evening, Mr. Mergleson,” he said. 
“IT don’t quite like the look of these here 
peaches, blowed if I do.” 

Mr. Mergleson glanced at the peaches 
and then came to the matter that was 
nearest his heart. “You ’aven’t, I sup- 
pose, seen anything of your stepson these 
last two days, Mr. Darling?’ 

“Naturally not,” said Mr. Darling put- 
ting his head on one side and regarding 
his interlocutor. “Naturally not—lI’ve 
left that to you, Mr. Mergleson.” 

“Well, that’s what’s awkward,” said 
Mr. Mergleson and, then, with a forced 
easiness. “You see, I ain’t seen’im either.” 

“No!” 

“No. I lost sight of ’im—"” Mr. 
Mergleson appeared to reflect—“late on 
Sattiday night.” 

“"Ow’s that, Mr. 


5” 


Mergleson 


R. MERGLESON considered the 
difficulties of lucid explanation. 
“We missed ’im,” said Mr. Mergleson, 


simply regarding the well-weeded garden 
path with a calculating expression and 
then lifting his eyes to Mr. Darling’s 
with an air of great candor. “And we 
continue to miss ’im.” 
“Well!” said Mr. Darling. “ 
“Yes,” said Mr. 
“It’s decidedly rum,” said Mr. 
“We thought ’e might be 
‘is work. Or cut off ’ome.” 
“You didn’t send down to ask.” 
“We was too busy with the week-end 
people. On the ’ole we thought if ’e ’ad 
cut ‘ome, on the ’ole ’e wasn’t a very 


That’s rum !” 
Mergleson. 

Darling. 
‘iding from 


we 


Mo 


Bealby 


(Concluded from page 16) 


serious loss. ’E got in the way at times. 
And there was one or two things 
‘appened.... Now that they’re all gone 
and ’e ’asn’t turned up— Well, I came 
down, Mr. Darling, to arst you. Where's 
‘e gone?” 
“"E ain't come ’ere,” said Mr. 
surveying the garden. 


Darling 


“I ’arf expected ’e might and I ‘arf 
expected ’e mightn’t,” said Mr. Mergle- 


son with the air of one who had antic- 


ipated Mr. Darling’s answer but hesi- 
tated to admit as much. 
HE two gentlemen paused for some 
seconds and regarded each other 


searchingly. 

“Where's ’e got to?’ said Mr. Darling. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mergleson putting his 
hands where the tails of his short jacket 
would have been if it hadn't been short, 
and looking extraordinarily like a parrot 
in its more thoughtful moods, “to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Darling, I’ve ’ad a dream 
about ’im—and it worries me. I got a 
sort of ideer of ’im as being in one of 
them secret passages. ‘Iding away. 
There was a guest, well, I say it with all 
respec’, but anyone might ’ave ’id from 
‘im. . .. S’morning soon as the week- 
end ‘ad cleared up and gone ’ome, me 
and Thomas went through them passages 
as well as we could. Not a trace of ’im. 
But I still got that ideer. ’E was a wrig 
i imbi rprising sort of boy.” 

“T’'ve checked ’im for it once or twice,” 
said Mr. Darling, with the red light of 
fierce memories gleaming for a moment 
in his eyes. 

“"E might even,” said Mr. Mergleson, 
“well, very likely ’ave got ’imself jammed 
in one of them secret passages. . . 

“Jammed,” repeated Mr. Darling. 








“Well—got ‘imself somewhere where 
’e can’t get out. I’ve ’eard tell there’s 
walled-up dungeons.” 

“They say,” said Mr. Darling, 
underground passages to the 
ruins—three good mile away.” 

“Orkward,” said Mr. Mergleson. .. . 

“Drat ’is eyes!” said Mr. Darling. 
“What does ’e mean by it?’ 

“We can’t leave ’im there,” said Mr. 
Mergleson. 

“T knowed a 
crawled up a culvert,” 
‘*"Is father ’ad to dig 

. Lord! ’ow ’e walloped 

“Mistake to ‘ave a boy 
said Mr. Mergleson. 

“It’s all very awkward,” said Mr. 
Darling surveying every aspect of the 
case. You see— ‘Is mother sets a most 
estrordinary value on ’im. Most estror- 
dinary.” 

“IT don’t know whether she oughtn’t 
to be told,” said Mr. Mergleson. “I was 
thinking of that.” 


“there's 
Abbey 


young devil once what 
said Mr. Darling. 
‘im out like a fox. 
’im for it.” 

in so young,” 


R. DARLING was not the sort of 
man to meet trouble halfway. He 
shook his head at that. “Not yet, Mr. 
Mergleson. I don’t think yet. 
everything’s been tried. I don’t think 
there’s any need to give her needless dis- 
tress—none whatever. If you don’t mind 
I think I'll come up to-night—nineish say 
and ’ave a talk to you and Thomas 
about it—a quiet talk. Best to begin with 
a quict talk. It’s a dashed rum go, and me 
and you we got to think it out a bit.” 
“That’s what J think,” said Mr. Mer- 
gleson with unconcealed 
Darling’s friendliness. “That’s exactly 
the light, Mr. Darling, in which it ap- 
pears to me. Because you see—if ‘e's 
all right and in the ‘ouse, " 
come for ’is vittels?’ 


To be Continued Next Week 
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No. 0 Brownie 


Price, $1.25 


Instantly ready for business without 
focusing—this little camera is so sim- 
ple, and easy of operation, that anyone 
can secure good results. Durable, yet 
light and compact, it is practical in 
every detail. 

The No. 0 Brownie uses Kodak Film 
Cartridges of eight exposures (size of 
pictures 154 x 2% inches), loading and 
unloading in daylight. Has automatic 
shutter for time and snap shot expos- 
ures, tested meniscus lens and two 
finders. It is neat, strong, attractive. 
You can do your own developing and 
printing (without a dark-room), or 
your dealer will do it, or have it done 
for you. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
write us for Kodak catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., 


The Kodak City. 





The little camera that does big things. 














SAFEGUARDS 
YOUR MOTOR 


Scored cylinders, burned bearings and ruined 
motors are the direct result of overheating. With- 
out the 

MOTOMETER 
there is no warnine of 
overheating until your 
motor has been damaged 
beyond repair. 

The Motometer will 
keep your car out of the 
repair shop. It’s a pre- 
ventive that’s a hundred 
times cheaper than a cure. 

Two models, $10 and $6, 
Sold by dealers on 30 days 
trial. 


Write for Booklet “C"’, 


THE MOTOMETER CO. 
1790 Broadway, N.Y. City 


DEALERS—Write for exclusive agency proposition. 





“*The great saving made inour manu- 
facturing and selling expense is largely 
due to advertising, and the consumer 
is benefited by it because we can now 
give better values than formerly, 
even in the face of increased cost of 
raw material and workmanship."’ 





row Away Your Old Tires 





For over three Rtn — and 
German motorists have rout of the 
from 10, 000 to 15,000 miles out their 
tires by ‘ ‘half-soling”’ them with Steel 
Studd reads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example 


and are saving $50. .00 a year 
AT ey ay withouta 
We Ship On al cent deposit 


express and let you be the judge. 
able Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a guar. 
antee for 5,000 miles 
Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 


offered to motor- 

Special Discount jr ‘rors 

first shipment from factory. 

A postal will get full information and sample with- 
State size wait 


in a wee of tires. t today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
129 Karpen Bidg., Chicago. 1329 Acoma St., Denver, 
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Special Educational 
. Institutions 


The College of Medicine 


University of Illinois 


7] Minimum admission require- 








ments to the Freshman year, fif- 
| teen units of work from an accred- 
j ited High School and in addition 
two years in a recognized upiver- 
sity or college involving at least 
one year in college physics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and six college 
hours ip French or German. 

For course of Medical study, four 
years are required 

Well equipped laboratories and 
geod hospital facilities. Eligible students will receive the 
degree of B. & at the pi of the Soph © year. 
Kxcelleut location in the heart of Chicagu's gre st medical center 
Collegiate _ begins October Ist, 1914 
For full in aie concerning course of study, fees, etc., address 
Seeretary, Box | 


* 



















COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
and Honore Streets, 


Chieago, Illinois 


















y' JUNG men and women, here is an 
exceptional opportunity for you to 
*tady dentistry at an extremely moder 
ate cost for tuition and living expenses. 
_ course is three years. The facu! 
able and experienced. Clinical fa. 
Tuties avexcelled. Write for cata- 


logue. Address 


Study 
Dentistry 
at the 

bt) Wave INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
DENTAL COLLEGE an 





Michigan College of Mines 


A state institution offering engineering courses 
pare te Se crane of meer of Mines. 
in the Lake Superior mining district. 
Men and mills accessible for college work. 
For Year Book and Booklet of Views address 
President or Secretary. 


HOUGHTON MICHIGAN 











Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all 
States. Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. 
Three years’ course leads to the degree of LL. B 
Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. 
Law Library 19,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self- 
supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


R, Sec’y, 540 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Electri men are always in demand. The Bliss 
Electrical School, with its well 
equipped shops and laboratories, ts peculiarly qualified to 
give a condensed course in Electrical . 
= 

Engineering 

Every detail taught. Actual construction, 


installation, testing. Course, with diplo- 
ma, complete 


In One Year 


21 years’ reputation, with over 2000 young 
men trained. 22nd year opens September 23rd. 
Send for new catalogue. 110 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


OLLEGE OF DENTISTRY, 
ONIVERSIT Y OF ILLINOIS 
INIMUM entrance requirements, fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school or an academy. Full 
course of instruction leading up to the degree of D.D. 8S. 
The College occupies an entire building, 100x100 feet, six 
stories high, directly opposite Cook County Hospital, in the 
heart of Chicago’s great medical center. 
Infirmary anexcelled in point of equipment and operating 
facilities. 
For detailed information, address Box 712— 
THE SECRETARY 
Corner Harrison and Honore Streets, Chicago 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


Forty-sixth year opens Sept.14th. Music taught in all its 
branches. Lessons daily and private. Fine dormitories 
for pupils. Pure water, beautiful city, and healthy. 
Superior faculty. Fine recital hall, with an orchestral 
concert and soloists —— = yednesday night. Send for 
64-page catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
WILLIAM H. DANA, R.A.M., President. 


WINONA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 

2 vear agricultural course prepares for all phases of farming. 
13th Annual Session begins September 7 Experience on 
College Farm. Excellent Laboratory Equipment. Faculty ot Experts. 
Limited number of students. Increasing demand for teachers of Agri- 
culture. Comfortable living facilities. Athletics. Expenses reasonable 
For catalog address 

J.C. Breckenridge, D. D., Pres., Box H, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Louisville College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 
Offers exceptional advantages in its theoretical and acienti fic 
courses. Strong faculty. Efficient corps of demonstrators 
Building, equipment and apparatus modern in every detail 
Opportunities for the clinical application of the principles of 
dentistry unequaled. Information gladly furnished Write 
w. E. GRANT, M.D., D. D. 8., Dean, 133 E. Broadway. 


Tri - State : College of Engineering 


8t., Angola, Indiana 
Make you «4 an To eenient! Electrical or Chemical En- 
gineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks Preparatory courses at same rate 
No entrance examination 


The New York State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. 
offers practical courses in Agriculture and Domestic Science. Free tuition for 
New York State 7. ~ girls; Small Tuition for others. New equipment; big 
aff; 20-acre farm; good environments For Catalog and Particulars Address 


Director F. G. "HELYAR., Drawer W, Morrisville, N.Y. 


. 

University School 33%: 

y SCNOO! Boys 
Never missed a year (for 22 years) in winning honore in 
college examinations. A select day and boarding school. 
Preparatory. Patronage of Chicago's first families 
for 25 years. Fully accredited. Individual instruc- 
tion. Teacher for every nine boys. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Al gymnasium. Limited numberof 
boarding pupils under personal supervision of Head- 
master. Near Lincoln Park and world-famous Lake 
Shore Drive. 







































Music and Art centres easily accessible. 


Catalog. 
W. Rhodes Kohr, 1139 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


EEWATIN ACADEMY for BOYS 


The Northern School with a winter home in Florida. 
Ontdoor life all the year. Fixed expenses $700. Cer- 
tificate admits to all colleges. Lower school for young 
boys. Address Sec., Box 32, Prairie du Chien, Wisc., 
or 1518 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Til. 


EPISCOPAL. Fifteen miles 
St. Matthew’ $ Schoo — of San Francisco 
ry atmosphere — out - of - 
door life. Accredited to pon East and West. Es- 
tablished se0s. ~ 4 taken from eight years of age. 
for catalog. 


REV. WM A, BREWER, RECTOR. Burlingame, California 
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for as little work as he can, 
the burden falls not upon the 
employer but upon the bread 
eaters; or when the garment 
makers by familiar processes increase the 
cost and depreciate the quality of the 
coats they make, they are throwing the 
burden not upon the garment manufac- 
turers, but upon the garment consumers, 
who are the bakers, the butchers and the 
candlestick makers, and all the rest of 
the coat wearers of the community.” 

This effect, already perceived, Mr. Wil- 
liams believes, by some far-seeing labor 
leaders, will by and by place intolerable 
burdens upon labor’s own back. In con- 
sequence he looks for the day when out 
of the ranks of labor itself will develop 
a finer ethic which will scorn the mer- 
chants’ “much for little” policy, and seek 
to get the maximum of production out 
of both time and effort with adequate 
compensation based upon results. 

ty this bit of clear analysis I be- 
lieve Mr. Williams puts a blaze high 
on a tree at the exact spot where the for- 
est of difficulties before organized labor 
begins to be trackless. 


A adidas Peacemaker  Smanner 


Coucluded from page 12 


ing his brain he has kept his sympathies 
broad. Physically he rose out of the 
mine. In his heart he has never ceased 
contact with the mind of the worker. 
But at the same time—and here is the 
great quality of the man as a mediator 
—without letting go of the point of view 
of the party with the lamp in his hat 
four hundred feet under ground, John 
Williams can also sit in the office of the 
president as he drives the great indus- 
trial organization that reaches down to 
the man in the pit, or he can swing about 
with him in his chair until, instead of 
facing his executive desk, he sits at the 
foot of the long directors’ table and 
makes accounting of his policies to the 
men who represent the owners of the prop- 
erty and who compose the soul of which 
he directs the body. It was really this 
capacity for seeing the employer's side of 
a labor controversy which brought John 
Williams to his peculiar mission in life. 


manufacture and in 
satisfactory to both 

parties. When the agreement 

was finally drawn, a question 
arose as to the principle of interpretation 
which should govern in the small differ 
ences that would inevitably arise under 
its practizal operation. Over this seeming 
ly trivial matter there was a long halt. 

The peace of a great industry hung in 
the balance. Ten thousand employees of 
this one firm were directly concerned ; 
while the forty thousand other garment 
workers of Chicago were likely to be in- 
volved in any warfare that resulted. 

But one night Mr. Williams got out of 
bed and wrote down this simple sentence : 

Every interpretation of this contract 
must have in mind two _ things—the 
strengthening of the union and the in- 
crease of shop efficiency. 

This axiom was accepted by both 
sides. The strike was not declared, the 
great factories are humming busily, dif- 
ferences arise, but are adjusted under 
the terms and in the spirit of agreement. 
and should a disagreement seem irreduci 
ble, why, there John 
kx. Williams, less than 


garment 





Even away back in 
his mining days Mr. 
Williams was a handy 
man on strike commit- 
tees because he always 
kept his head above the 
smoke and could see on 
both sides of the fight- 
ing line. When settle- 
ment time came, his 
mind appeared to have 
a cat’s-eye. He could 
peer into the dark of | 
the future, and often 
his farsighted vision 
caused the operators } 
on the other side of the | 

| 





table to exchange looks 
of amazement. 

When the miners 
gained the right to have 
a check weighman at 
the company scales, it 
was but natural that 
their choice should fall 
upon shrewd John Wil- 


liams, who thus became 
the first check weigh- 
man in Illinois. 





However, Williams did 
not remain many years 
in this position. Soci- 
ety needed him, and he 
moved out into it, work- 
ing a year as a reporter 


for a local newspaper, 
and then passing into 
a small insurance busi- 
ness and the manage- 


ment of the local opera 
house. 
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one hundred miles away 
ready to come at a mo 
ment’s notice and pour 
in the oil of disinter- 
ested intelligence. 

The success of this 
piece of mediation was 
the more notable be- 
cause it had to do with 
an industry with which 
Mr. Williams was en- 
tirely unfamiliar and 
because the garment 
workers. themselves 
were an almost entirely 
unassimilated mass of 
immigrants to whom 
both the language and 
institutions of the coun- 
try were strange. 

However, these newly 
engrafted Americans 
bore themselves in such 
a way as to win the 
following encomium 
from Mr. Williams: 

“They proved them- 
selves,” he declared, “to 
be unionists of rare and 
unusual quality. The 
leaders were men whom 
the suspicion of graft 
had never tainted, men 
of lofty ethical ideals, 
men not yet permeated 
by the sordid commer- 
cial spirit of the age, 
which even the trade- 
union of to-day, alas! 
has not escaped.” 

It seems hard to real- 
ize that the man who 
wrote these sentences, 





As an opera-house 
manager he considered 
not what attractions 
would make the most 
money for him, but 
what would make the 


most for character and 





“Puppy Love” 


Drawn by R. Van Buren 


and the others which 
have been quoted, was 
but a little while ago 
lving on his back in a 








culture in his towns- 
people. He also labored 
assiduously to improve the town taste, so 
that it would like what it should like. 

It is pleasant to be able to write that 
this painstaking effort did not go with- 
out appreciation. When, recently, after 
twenty-seven years’ service, Mr. Williams 
retired from the opera-house manage- 
ment, his townspeople presented him with 
a handsome gold watch bearing an in- 
scription which expressed grateful rec- 
egnition and conferred a new title—that 
of Minister of Public Amusements. 

These twenty-seven years, by the way, 
were great years for John Williams. 
Culturing processes were widely at work 
inside of him. He read philosophy, sci- 
ence, and belles-lettres. He composed 
musie and directed an orchestra. I am 
not sure but that he painted pictures. He 
became the local manager of a Chautau- 
qua. He even helped at the organization 
of a church and was for years its presi- 
dent. He studied, thought, practiced; he 
made himself an all-around man. Above 
ali, he practiced the art of conversation. 
John Williams is a good talker. He has 
a wide command of words that are apt 
and specific. His sentences are not top 
heavy. They move in light marching order. 
He thinks things and then he talks them. 
He knows what he means when he 
speaks, and you know what he means 
when you hear him. He prints his views 
in newspaper articles and he makes 
speeches upon occasion. 

And all the while he has been ecultur 


Many times employers go out of a ses- 
sion in which he has done a large share 
of the talking not only with the impres- 
sion that he has told them something 
they very much needed to know, but sus- 
pecting that certain of their interests are 
safer in his hands than in their own. 

Mr. Williams has served as an official 
arbitrator for the miners and mine oper- 
ators of Illinois and has now mediated 
successfully in so many labor difficulties 
that he has worked out a set of principles 
to guide him. In settling a strike, how- 
ever, he does not try to solve all the prob- 
lems of the universe, but merely feels 
about for the fractured bedrock of self 
interest which binds all employers and 
all employees together, and seeks to fuse 
the broken edges. It was that way in 
the garment workers’ trouble. 

When the firm of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx in Chicago were deadlocked with 
their ten thousand or more employees, 
Mr. Williams stepped into the middle of 
this situation and made his usual first 
hand intimate study of every detail of 
the controversy. Then he laid down in his 
own mind two propositions : for the work- 
ers—the union must be preserved. For the 
employers—quality, production, discipline, 
and labor supply must be maintained. 

Months and months of patient media- 
tion were necessary before these two 
simple propositions could be worked out 
into the detailed terms of a written agree 
ment covering all the complexities of 


coal mine, his whole 
firmament the little 
dome of air above his head in which 
to swing a pick. 

The surprising sequel to the story is 
that Hart Schaffner & Marx, who, at 
one time, so dreaded the union and so 
feared the loss of efficiency and produc 
tiveness, have just published the best 
annual statement in the history of the 
company. Their net profits were double 
that of the preceding year. 

Were such a constructive policy gen 
erally pursued, Mr. Williams believes it 
would result in the unionization of all 
the industries of the country, for no 
sensible employer would oppose a union 
which would bring such advantages. 

He is not so Utopian as to believe 
that such a unionization would solve the 
labor problem, but he believe it 
is a fundamental prerequisite of the eco- 
nomic reorganization of society, whether 
it be on cooperative or socialistic lines. 

The professional peacemaker, who is 
the subject of this sketch, therefore, does 
not conceive his work as the sporadic 
activity of an altruistic individual: but 
regards it as a cause, an ideal move 
ment, which has for its purpose the di- 
rection of an economic process—a_ fun 
damental and indispensable next step in 
the progress of industry and business. 

Eprror’s Nore: this article was 
written, Mr. Williams has been chosen 
permanent mediator between the 
ization of garment makers and garment 
manufacturers of New York City. 


does 
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for my friends among the seminary 
students used to get buttons from 
their mothers and sisters—everyone 
wore buttons, not hooks and eyes 
and patent fasteners, as they do now. 
It went twice around my neck and hung 
below my belt. As I stood by the officer 
when he made that nice little speech I 
was looking straight at a button which 
was on a level with my eyes. It had a 
tree on it with a top like a feather 
duster, and I spoke right out: “Please 
give me a button for my button string.” 

“T will be glad to,” he said, and he 
took out his knife and cut one off. “Do 
you know what it is? It is the seal of 
South Carolina, the Palmetto State.” 
And then he was gone. I have the but- 
ton yet. When I went South last winter 
with the children and saw 





At Gettysburg Battle 


(Continued from page 11) 


came, too, and Gustave with a hen in his 
arms. Theycame justin time, foracannon 
ball crashed through a window just after 
and lodged in the wall over the table. That 
was the way Jennie Wade was killed. 


Os Confederate soldiers had been 
in the kitchen and~ftaken what the 
first had overlooked—alf? the bread and 
pies and everything in the cupboards, 
even the strings of schnitz. They had 
robbed the garden of the lettuce and 
onions and half-grown potatoes, and they 
had taken the horses, pigs, and chickens 
from the barn. They had paid for the 


themselves, for we thought those we 

had seen were exceptions. What if 

the Louisiana Tigers should come? 

There was no way of fastening the 
cellar door. Gustave had an ax. He 
said he could defend the steps, but father 
made him put it away. 

There were two rooms in the cellar 
with a wall between, and in the inner 
we laid the feather bed for Bertha, who 
was beginning to be ill. I stayed in the 
outer room with the others while mother 
took care of Bertha. Once she came to 
the door and said: “Can somebody get a 
doctor?” Her tones were despairing and 
she was very white. It was like asking 
a man to go to his death, but one of the 
soldiers said he would attempt it. She 
told him where the doctor lived. He 

went up the stairs and out of 





palmettos growing, I thought of 
that young officer and won- 
dered, as I had a _ thousand 
times before, what became of him. 


S$ I stood on the doorstep I 
looked again toward the 
bodies in the street. They had 
been stripped of their clothing 
and piled in a heap. At that 
moment a gray soldier was pull- 
ing the boots off the one who, 
I had fancied, moved a little. 
The handling roused him and 
I heard him say in a faint 
voice: “I’m not dead yet, but 
if you will give me a drink 
from your canteen you may 
take the boots.” 

The other gave an exclama- 
tion and let go of the boot he 
had in his hand: “I’m not such 
a beggar as that; I will get you 
a drink from this pump here.” 

At that I ran in for my 
blickey, quickly pumped it full, 
and carried it to the dying 
man. I heard the two soldiers 
talking together. The Con- 
federate took the officer’s sword 
instead of his boots and prom- 
ised to send it to his wife. 
Then he rose from his knees 
and said to me: “Give me some 
of that water; it’s heavenly 
cool,” and he drank and filled 
his canteen. “Now run home, 
little girl, you can do nothing 
moreforthatofficer. Heisdead.” 


FILLED the blickey again 

and went into the house, look- 
ing over my shoulder and wish- 
ing I had the buttons from'the 
Union soldiers’ coats. I heard 
Bertha saying to mother: “Why 
did that officer say he prayed 
that Walter would not be in 
Pennsylvania to-day?” 

Mother looked at me and I 
looked at her. There was a 
curious understanding between 
us: for the first time I had a 
revelation of what war was, 
and we conspired together in 
that exchange of glances to con- 
ceal it from Bertha. There had 
come over me while the officer 
was speaking of his young wife 
a sudden clarity of vision, an 





Drawing by H. L. Drucklieb 


the house; he never came back 
and the doctor did not come. 
It seemed that hours went by; 
father began to pace the cellar, 
hobbling with his cane over the 
rough floor; mother would come 
to the door and look in. “The 
doctor has not come?” 


T last the other soldier could 
stand it no longer. “TI will 
try it,” he said, and he went. 
It was like Noah sending the 
birds out of the ark, only there 
was no olive branch, for he did 
not come back either and the 
doctor never came. 

I opened Bertha’s basket to 
look for some unfinished work, 
but there was nothing there; 
everything was finished, so 
daintily and neatly. Little 
shirts of fine linen with delicate 
lace edging; tiny, short-sleeved 
dresses with long, sweeping 
skirts; pretty embroidered 
flannels; sacks with scalloped 
edges. In the dim candlelight, 
amid the coarse surroundings 
of potato bins and tiers of pork 
and vinegar barrels, they ap- 
peared like fairy garments. 

Some time after the second 
soldier had gone there was a 
strange, squeaking cry in the 
inner cellar, and soon after 
mother came out with a little 
bundle in her hands which she 
gave to me, saying: “Hold it 
very carefully, Elizabeth.” 

“How is Bertha?” asked 
father, stopping in his uneasy 
walk. Then I saw that mother 
was crying. 

“T am afraid she is going,” 
she said. 


ATHER went in with 

mother, and I sat there 
overwhelmed. I had never 
thought distinctly about the 
baby; I had never even seen a 
young baby. It was crying and 
clenching its little red fists as 
we saw when Gustave and I 
peeped under the piece of 
blanket in which it was 
wrapped, and it wore no clothes 
at all. I was awfully shocked, 
although I don’t suppose I 





insight for the first time into 
the dignity, the sanctity of ex- 
pectant motherhood—and it took 
an invasion of South Carolina 
troops to open my eyes! I went 
up to Bertha and put my arms 
around her. 





“Therefore is the name of it called Babel; 


because the Tord did there 


confound the language of all the earth” 


really had thought that they 
came ready dressed. It was one 
of the things I had never 
thought about at all. All at 
once I felt tremendously re- 
sponsible and grown up—the 
baby was in my care, mother 








Mother sent us.into the cellar 

then, and the first thing we saw by the 
light of our candle was the soldiers. 
They had buried their coats under the 
floor and they begged us for civilians’ 
clothing so that they could pass for citi- 
zens of Gettysburg. I knew my brothers’ 
clothes were hanging in their rooms, so 
I ran upstairs and brought down an arm- 
ful, but when the soldiers were dressed 
they stayed in the cellar, and I don’t 
wonder, with the rebels in possession of 
the town and the awful noise of battle 
going on overhead. 


HEN I went for those clothes I 

made a dash into Bertha’s room to 
get some sewing. She had a big basket 
of things. As I did not know what to 
look for I took the basket and ran into 
the cellar. 

Mother was tumbling things down the 
cellar stairs: a feather bed and pillows, 
a piece of carpet, some chairs, a ham, and 
I don’t know what else. The firing was 
getting worse all the time. She came 
down herself with her arms full; father 


stock with Confederate bills, which 
mother had contemptuously put away in 
the cracked teapot. 


Cory e had saved the hen—it was 
a pet—by taking it off the nest. 
Mother had hidden a sack of flour behind 
a fireboard, and there were some pans of 
milk in the cellar, but no other food. 

It is natural for some people to make 
the best of things; if they found them- 
selves in hell they would seek out some 
consoling advantage. Mother was of 
that sort. Now it was candles! There 
was a box of candles in the cellar which 
she had made a few days before in her 
new candle mold. I heard her say over 
and over: “What would we have done 
without plenty of candles?’ The candle 
mold was a modern invention, very up to 
date in 1868. I have seen it in a mu- 
seum of antiques lately. The original 
candles were dipped. We set the candles 
in bottles around the cellar. 

We were safe from shells and cannon 
balls, but we were afraid of the rebels 





could not even be consulted, it 
must be washed and dressed. I had 
plenty of clothes, but no water. I made 
Gustave hold it a moment while I 
made a search. There was not a drop 
of water in the cellar, but there was 
plenty of milk. Why not? Milk was 
water with cream and butter and cheese 
and smearcase in it. I did not see how 
any of them could hurt the baby. So 
she had a milk bath and I put her clothes 
on, while Gustave stood by and handed 
me things. Small as they had appeared, 
they were too large, and I turned up the 
sleeves and folded over the waists to fit 
her better. I finally wrapped it in one 
of the soft little blankets, and when all 
was done it was asleep with a thumb in 
its mouth. I had a fresh terror now— 
the fear that the Confederates would 
hear it ery, for I could hear them walk- 
ing overhead in the kitchen whenever 
the firing would cease for a little while, 
and I held it very still while it slept. 
After a while father and mother came 
out and closed the door. Mother sat 
down and put her faceinherhands. The 
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Boys Educational 
Institutions 


The Peddie boy is educated 


—not merely instructed 


Because Peddie is endowed it offers, at $450 to $550, the 
advantages and equipment of expensive schools. All col- 
leges admitting on certificate accept the Peddie graduate 
without examination. Features to help his work and keep 
him happy are: 60-acre campus, cinder track, lake, gym- 
nasium, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, laboratories, 
observatory, etc. Every boy is systematically and scientifi- 
cally trained in athletics and public speaking. School is 
located at Hightstown, N. J., on Pennsylvania R. R., be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. Lower school for boys 
of 11 to 14 years. For booklets and catalog write Roger W. 
Swetland, Headmaster, Box 7 M, Hightstown, N. J. 









im two 
seasons. 


Defeated 
but twice 





Over! 


(Mercersburg Academy 


MERCERSBURG, PA. 

Aim of the Sehool—A thorough physical, mental and moral 
Waining for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of self-reliance under Chris- 
tian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
Se to each boy. 

ocation—In the country, on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 

‘ ¢—Modern and 1 Maenifi 

nasium building. 











te. new gym- 
Write for catalogue and 


Pp 





Wiliam Mann Irvine,LLD. ” The | Spirit of Mercers- 
Headmaster, Box 113 _ hes 
Gymnasium 


Morgan Park Academy 


Known for Character Building 
Excels In 


Strength of Faculty 
High standards 
uality of boys 
re and personal attention 


Complete equipment—four modern buildings—with 
gymnasium and ample athletic field. Morgan Park 
hes a notable record in preparing boys cleanly and 
thoroughly for College, Technical School, and Busi- 
ness. ome life with military features for develop- 
ment and care of boys. embers of the faculty live 
and eat with boys. Delightful, healthy location, 14 
miles from Chicago. Lower school for small boys. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue and interesting 
booklet, “‘Results with boys.”’ 


MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS Box 11 











College 
School 


“The School for 

Manly Boys.” 
—Chief Justive Winslow. 
Character building is our serious work. Modified military 
system. ation convenient to Chicago. Special provi- 
sion for younger boys. Supervised athletics. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Diploma accepted by leading institu- 
tions, Catalogue. Rey. William Francis Shero, A. M., 
Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine, Wis. 


St. Paul’s School 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 
18 miles from New York. Buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields, Prepares 
for any college or scientific school, Competent master at the 
head of each department, 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 


For information and Catalog address 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 50, Garden City, L. I. 
The Raymond Riordon 
School 


Where the Arts and Sciences, Trades and Culture 

are merged in the Interests of Human Betterment. 
On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
Farm and Camp Session begins July lst, with accommo- 
dations for parents and friends. Academic year begins 
October lat. 300-acre estate. 500-acre demonstration 
fruit farm. Terms reasonable—include board, books, sup- 
plies, laundry, barbering, cobbling, etc., and practically 
all clothing, Write for catalog 


Notre Dame ‘‘World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, 
and Chemical). Board and Tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DEPARTMENT C., Notre Dame, Indiana 


RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia, Equipment cost $100,000, Large gifts make rates 
$275 a year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools, Gym- 
nasium and Athletics, 23d Session opens Sept. 15th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Prin., Box 400, Front Royal,Va. 


BELMONT SCHOOL zovs 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares for College. 
General and elective courses. Address Secretary, Dept. M, 



































care W. T. Reid, Belmont, California. 
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in action 


Safest 


to carry 


That’s the Colt Revolver. 


ment. 


A Colt is made for real, man- 
fashion grip—to clutch it brings that 
feeling of security and strength 
and it comes into action the very 


instant you call upon it. 


Revolvers 


are safest to carry or have around 
the home. The famous Colt Positive 
Lock ensures absolute self-protec- 
This lock consists ofa bar of 
solid steelwhich stands between the 
hammer and frame so that the firing 
pin cannot touch the cartridge until 
the trigger is purposely pulled to fire 
ashot. Examine a Colt—grip one— 
aim with it—try it for rapid fire—it’s 
a mighty fine weapon for home 


tion. 


Colt. 


protection. 


Write today for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Shoot,’’ and free catalog No. 14. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
‘ Hartford 


“Our 
boys” did great work with these de- 
pendable weapons in the Mexican 
crisis over 50 years ago—today Colts 
are still the choice of the U.S. govern- ) 
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ligation 
your free 


tales of Travel. 


P. F. Collier 

& Son, 416 W. 
13th St.. N.Y. City 
Mail me,without ob- 

on my part, 

“Guide Book- 

let to Books” containing the 
story of the Five-Foot Shelf. _ 






dexed and cross-indexed, and arranged in fourteen general Reading Courses, these 
great works have become famous as 


THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Now Yours for only a Few Cents a Day 


Here are the great Biographies, the great Dramas, the great books of Fiction, 
History, Science, Philosophy and Religion, the master Poems, the most interesting 
Here are books that picture the progress ot the human race from 
the earliest times down to the present day, through the writings of those men 
who have made our civilization what it is. 


A FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU 


Every man who cares to read efficiently, instead of wastefully, 
should know what few books Dr. Eliot selected, and why. 


If you have children and are interested 
in what they read, put a v in this square. ——~ 


**T believe that the faithful and considerate reading 
of these books will give any man the essentials of a 
liberal education.”’ 


He should know why 100,000 successful men are finding 
in The Five-Foot Shelf of Books just the mental stimulus 
they need. 


All this is contained in a FREE BOOKLET. 


There is a copy for you—no obligation—merely 
clip the coupon. 


Dr. Cuarces W. E;ror. 


OR YEARS Dr. Eliot 
k has maintained that the 
books really essential to 
the Twentieth Century idea 
of a cultivated man could be contained 
in a Five-Foot Shelf, and from his life- 
time of reading, study and teaching 
forty years of which were spent as 
President of one of the World’s greatest 
Universities—he has put aside those few 
books that he considers most worth while. 





Uniformly bound in 50 volumes, in- 

















| tears began to run down my face. I! 


knew it was all over. She looked at 
the baby presently and gave a great sigh. 

“Do you think it is alive?” she said in 
such a weary tone, as if she did not 
care whether it was or not. 

“Come and see,” I said, swelling with 
pride. Some time after that we realized 
that we had not heard firing for a long 
time. Mother went 


SDNY 











of you, but I would be 
‘Louisiana Tigers.’ ” 

Oh, what a shout and roar of laughter 
went up in the kitchen as they yelled: 
“We are the ‘Tigers’ !” 

After a while one of them asked about 
the baby’s mother, and with the answer 
a hush came over them and they went 
cut quietly, one of them staying behind 

a moment to kiss 


afraid of the 





up the steps and 
came down 
quickly. 

“It is night, the 
battle is over, the 
rebels say they 
won it.” 

On our doorstep 
was the body of a 
man dressed in 
my brother’s 
clothes with his 
head blown off by 
a shell. Confed- 
erate soldiers 
were strolling 
along the street; 
a group of them 
had built a fire in 
our garden and 
were cooking sup- 
per. We built a 





| mother’s hand ‘ 
“You are so much 
like my own 
mother,” he said, 


VERYONE 
who tells the 
story of Gettys- 
burg divides it in 
three parts for the 
three days; I’m 
afraid mine will 
not divide that 
| way, for many 
things are con- 
fused in my 
memory. 

We spent the 
second day in the 
cellar also. Some- 
times when there 
was a cessation in 








fire in the kitchen H#——— 
stove and mother 


made bread with 





**I carried the blickey into the kitchen”’ 





the firing we ven- 
tured upstairs and 
mother tried to 





soda and put it 

into the oven; Gustave brought up the 
ham and she cut off slices into the fry- 
ing pan, where they began to sizzle and 
give off heavenly odors. Oh, we ‘vere so 
hungry! “Take the ham down cellar!” 
she said to Gustave, but he did not obey 
quickly enough, for two soldiers came in 
and saw it. 

“By your leave, madam!” said one, 
and he took the ham and went out. “By 
your leave,” said another, and he speared 
the hot slices with a fork and walked 
off with them. Another opened the oven 
door and took out the pan of bread. 

“If you must take it,” said mother, 
“wait till it is baked.” 

The soldier laughed and broke apart 
the half baked loaf and began to eat, 
saying: “If I waited some other fellow 
would get it.” 


HAD taken the baby into the room 

which adjoined the kitchen. This was 
where we kept our best furniture, the tall 
clock with red roses on its face, which 
came from the old country, and the Ger- 
man Bible, which had been grandfather’s. 
A ball had splintered the window sash 
and scattered glass over the floor. 

I could hear the soldiers in the kitchen, 
and a new terror seized me—the baby 
was going to cry. It was clutching the 
blanket and kicking. I put it on my 
shoulder and patted it, I carried it cau- 
tiously back and forth across the room, 
I gently jogged it, I tossed it; all was 
of no use; it began to give out awful 
screams. I heard one of the soldiers say: 
“Have you a baby here?” 

My feelings at that moment were those 
of a cave woman, a tigress, of any female 
creature who fights for her young. I 
“saw red,” as the stories have it nowa- 
days. The day before mother had told 
a lie to save the Union soldiers. I thought 
the baby could be saved if she had pres- 
ence of mind to say “It is a kitten cry- 
ing,’ but what she replied was: “Yes.” 
Then, raising her voice: “Elizabeth, 
bring out the baby.” 


MAY have been a cave woman, a ti- 

gress, but I had been brought up to 
obey my mother; I walked into the 
kitchen as if I had been walking into a 
den of lions. There were six men there, 
more ragged than any tramp that had 
ever begged at our door. One of them 
took the baby from me and held it up 
against his rough, hairy face and talked 
to it; it stopped crying and twisted its 
face into a queer little grimace which 
looked like a smile, but which mother 
said afterward was colic. 

“T reckon it is a girl,” said one of the 
others. “André always was the fellow 
for the girls.” They all crowded around 
and wanted to hold it, till mother said 
it must be fed. The soldiers sat in the 
kitchen and told us about their homes. 

Our opinion of “rebels” was changing. 
I have heard that the negroes in the 
South used to believe that the Yankees 
had horns. I’m sure we had not be- 
lieved the Southerners exactly human, 
but we saw that they were just men, or 
rather boys, just like our own boys, and 
homesick boys at that. André said: “Are 
you afraid of the rebels now?’ 

Mother answered: “I am not afraid 














bake something 
out of the flour, for we had nothing else 
except the milk, which had soured, and 
the egg which Gustave’s hen laid; but 
the gray-coats ate most of her baking. 

That night we buried Bertha. She 
had no shroud, no coffin. There was no 
undertaker, no minister, no sexton, no 
cemetery. With our own hands we dug 
a shallow grave in the garden by the 
arbor; by candlelight we dug it and 
laid her in, wrapped in a blanket. Some 
soldiers came by, took the tools from our 
blistered hands and filled up the grave. 
The soldiers were not so jubilant that 
night, for they were tired with two days’ 
fighting, but they were still winning 
and our hearts were sore. 

There was a time on the third morn- 
ing when we had our heac's above ground, 
for mother went into the street and ac- 
costed the colonel of the regiment. She 
asked him to have the heap of naked 
bodies on the street corner removed. 

“Certainly, madam,” he said, and he 
directed his men to carry them away. 
They carried them to a barnyard and 
deposited them upon a pile of stable ma- 
nure. Of all the incidents of that time this 
impressed me most with the horror of war. 
That was the day we killed the hen. 
We were hungry all the time. Mother 
said if Gustave would let it be killed 
she would cook it so that the soldiers 
would not find it out. He finally gave in. 

The fourth morning came. We began 
to learn that it was not a Confederate 
victory, even if it was not a Union vic- 
tory. Little by little it leaked out that 
it was a Union victory after all. The 
Confederate troops were moving out of 
town and they were moving south. 

All day they marched past our house; 
all day we stood at the pump and gave 
them water as they passed. Some of 
them were so badly wounded that we 
could not see their mouths as they lifted 
the cup to their mangled faces. All day 
there was firing by sharpshooters to 
cover the retreat. 

When we came up out of the cellar we 
found all Gettysburg had been living in 
the cellars. We came up to a world of 
pain and misery and death, for thousands 
of horses lay unburied under the July 
sun. The churches were turned into hos- 
pitals and outside of them tay great 
heaps of arms and legs. Every private 
house was also a hospital where the 
wounded were cared for by the women 
of the city. Then followed the Gettys- 
burg fever, which attacked the doctors, 
the nurses, the wounded alike; hardly a 
house escaped the scourge. 

I do not know anything about military 
maneuvers; I did not see the conflict in 
the peach orchard or the wheat field; I 
did not see Pickett’s charge. There are 
guides who will tell vou how it was done. 
Our Gustave, who hid for three days in 
the cellar, is one of the best battle field 
guides; but I know what a battle field 
looks like when it is all over. When I 
hear about war, about the field of glory. 
I remember the seven men who lay in a 
stark heap at the corner of the street till 
they were thrown into a reeking barn 
yard. I remember the dying man who 
offered his boots for a drink of water 
I remember the sharpshooter who fell 
from the window like a sack of wheat. 
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The Wilson Personality 


Continued from page 6 


from him. Allowance is not made for 
frailties of judgment or inadequacies in 
performance. He is not leniently judged. 
A theoretical degree of perfection is ex 
pected to be attained in his every thought, 
word, and deed. Of course he cannot 
always live up to these expectations, but 
when he does not he is blamed. A large 
part of Washington has got the impres- 
sion of him that his constant endeavor is 
to execute absolute justice in a vacuum, 
without sympathy or tolerance. This is 
not a true conception of Mr. Wilson’s 
ideal; nevertheless it is held, and more 
often than not he is judged accordingly. 

The only ostentatious thing about Mr 
Wilson is his modesty. It is as conspicu- 
ous as a red necktie with evening clothes. 
It doesn’t detract from the sound and 
rightfully held good opinion that Mr. Wil- 
son has of himself. He believes in himself 
and he has plenty of reason to believe in 
himself. But it makes him self-conscious. 


Colonel Harvey’s Catalogues 

FTER all, it is really a mad thing to 
A attempt to set down Mr. Wilson's 
essential characteristics. George Harvey 
ought to be an awful warning to every- 
body who attempts the task. It is not 
so long ago that Colonel Harvey’s chief 
occupation was to tell all about Wilson. 
He ranged free all over the uncharted 
confines of Mr. Wilson’s character and 
from time to time came back with maps, 
diagrams, and topographical surveys of 
his discoveries. In the “North American 
Review” of March, 1911, and again in 
the same periodical in August, 1912, he 


listed Mr. Wilson’s characteristics in 
this form: 

Age in 1913—Fifty-siz. Physique 
Lithe, sinewy. Environment—South, 
East. Habitation—New Jersey. Aiuces- 
try—Scotch-Irish. Religion—Presbyte- 
rian. Recreution—Golf at minimum. 


Temperament—Daring. Manner—Grace- 


ful. Address— 


that he is working all of the time with 
a passionate interest and with an eye 
single to the good of the whole country. 
This is clearly recognized by the country 
at large. It is a sound belief, for it is 
wholly true. Mr. Wilson makes no effort 
to gain favorable public opinion. He ap- 
parently does not realize the meaning or 
the value or the significance of the uses 
of publicity in the conduct of his office. 
The powers of the Presidency are vast, 
almost without boundaries, but a Presi- 
dent can do nothing without the support 
of sound public opinion. Mr. Roosevelt, 
when he was in the White House, was 
keenly alert always to the state of pub- 
lic opinion. He constantly spoke of it 
and day by day made systematic en- 
deavor to learn what the people at large 
were thinking and saying. He courted 
public opinion and sought to shape it. 
He had great success in shaping it, too. 
Mr. Wilson does not do this. He is not 
ignorant of the Roosevelt practice, 
though, for in an article called “Hide- 
and-Seek Politics,” in the “North Ameri- 
can Review” of May, 1910, Mr. Wilson 
wrote: 

“Tt was very amusing when Mr. Roose- 
velt was President to notice how sea- 
soned politicians shivered when he spoke 
in public—shivered at his terrible in- 
discretions, his frank revelations, when- 
ever he chose, of what was going on in- 
side political circles, his nonchalant 
failure to keep any confidence whatever 
that he chose to make public use of. He 





spoke of ary inside matter he pleased, | 


as though it were the people’s privilege 
to know what was going on within their 
own Government. He may have chosen, 
and chosen very astutely, which con- 
fidences to keep, which to break, but he 
was strong and popular in proportion 
as he broke them and gave the people 
the impression that he was really tell- 
ing them all he knew about their busi- 





Charming. Nature 
—Just. Grain— 
Tenacious. Temper 
—Quick, zealous. 
Intellect — Keen, 
imaginative. 
Knowledge — Pro- 
found. Mental at- 
titude — Self - re- 
liant. Disposition 
—Uncompromis- 
ing. Exrpression— 
Eloquent, persua- 
sive. Diction— 
Fine. As lawyer— 
Analytical.  Poli- 
tics—Tilden Dem- 
ocrat. Political 
purpose — Reform. 
Political tendency 
—Intelligently 
radical. Political 


character — Lumi- 
nous. Political 
convictions — Im- 


movable. 

This was one of 
the final reports of 
“the man who un- 
derstood Wilson.” 
All that he _ set 
down was true, 
but he didn’t know 
all. The unknown 
factors determined 
the equation. Set- 

_ ting down Wilson 
in black and white 
is as gratuitous a 
form of folly as 
making political 
predictions. 

All of the little 
things observed at 
close range and 





ness, about the 
men and the mo- 
tives which were 


retarding the 
proper transaction 
of their business 
and the proper cor- 
rection of abuses 
under which they 
were suffering at 


the hands of the 
men who enjoyed 
the confidence and 
protection of the 
managing  politi- 
cians.” 


Before Mr. Wil- 
son came to Wash- 
ington he said 
that this was to be 
an “open-door” Ad- 
ministration. “The 
New Freedom” is 
full of references 
to common counsel 
and the desirabil- 
ity of taking the 
whole people into 
the confidence of 
the officers of Goy- 
ernment. Maybe 
Mr. Wilson hon- 
estly thinks that 
his Administration 
is an open-door Ad- 
ministration, but, 
as a matter of 
fact, he takes 
fewer people into 
his confidence and 
tells them less 
than any President 
that anyone in 
Washington has 
ever known. He 
rarely dissemi- 





set down here are 
details. They are 
hardly known out- 
side of Washing- 
ton. Knowledge 
of them doesn’t 
reach to the coun- 
try at large. The 
peoplein the States 





SENATOR OLLIE JAMES 
Of Kentucky is, perhaps, the 
most notable acquisition among 
politicians that Wilson has made 
since he came to Washington 


nates through the 
medium of the 
press to the people 
of the country at 
large intelligence 
of consequence or 
importance, and he 
is almost as chary 
about telling mem- 








see Mr. Wilson as 


a larger figure. It is not Wilson, the 
human being, but Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, who 


bulks large on the screen of their vision. 
They are more familiar with his assets 
than with his liabilities. They are 
firmly persuaded that he is absolutely 
on the level; that he is not seeking per- 
sonal advantage or party advantage; 
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bers of Congress 
details of probable or contemplated action 
by the Admiznistration or his reasons for 
taking any given line of conduct. He is 
almost unbelievably reserved and close- 
mouthed about affairs of Government. 
He does not tell any more than he has 
to tell, and what he has to tell he tells 
sparingly. His performance in this re- 
spect and his promise have been totally 
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Mississippi River Power Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Engineers—The Stone & Webster 
Corporation, Boston. 
Roofers—St. Louis Roofing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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On the great Keokuk Power-house 





best at amy price. It would have 
been used if it had cost tqwice as much. 


"TH mighty Mississippi has 


been dammed at Keokuk, 
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N Iowa. Under the enormous Such a roof will probably last twenty 
\ we Raion ete ge years or more without a cent of expense 
N power-house pictured above, thé | for maintenance. Its unit cost, which 


Father of Waters is now per- 
force spinning vast turbines with 
the power of 150,000 horses. 
The entire enterprise is a triumph of 
modern engineering skill. Quality 
has been the first consideration in 
everything. 

And the same engineering skill that 


is the thing that modern engineering 
science considers, is about a quarter of 
a cent per foot per year of service, a 
lower figure than that for any other 
type of roof. 

The Barrett Specification prescribes 
with precision the materials to use and \ 
the method of application, thus fur- 
nishing a basis for competitive bidding 


ete’ eect: 














N harnessed the waters and constructed that is fair to the conscientious contrac- N 
N the foundation selected a Barrett Speci- | tor, and providing means for insuring \ 
N fication Roof as the building’s crown. | correct workmanship and materials. \ 
N How did it happen that a compara- | include it verbatim in your own build- \V 
N tively inexpensive roof was chosen for | !™g specifications and you are assured . 
N so monumental a building? Because | Of the best roof at the lowest price. 

\ The Barrett Specification Roof is the | Booklets on request. 

\\ é 
N S ecial Note We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett N 
N } - Specification, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviate \ 
\\ orm is desired, however, the following is suggested : \\ 
N ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, re- 

N vised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. ‘ 
\ N 
' : 


N BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NY 
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N New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland NY 
NN Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham NY 
N THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited—: Montreal Toronto Winnipec Vancouver &t. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney. N. 8. \ 
N \\ 
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The American Rugby. Situated on high, well-drained land. 
AS a national reputation for the high character of its scholastic 
work, the excellence of ite military instruction and the perfection 

of its physical training. It appeals to the wide-awake boy and satisfies 

the most exacting parent Episcopal, but all other denominations 
received It is rated by the U. 8. Government as a ‘Distinguished 

Institution.”” For illustrated catalog address, 

St. John’s Military Academy, Box 13, Delafield, Waukesha Co , Wis. 






St. John’s 
Military Academy 


(Episcopal) “ 








MILITARY 


WESTER ACADEMY 


A preparatory school not excelled by any similar institution anywhere Location, 
Alton, Ill. near St. Louis, unexcelled in healthfulness beauty and for accessibility. Prepares 
boys for college or business. Work accepted by Colleges ang a ogg Mr mei mg a, Fa 
School” by the War Department. 10 buildings. Fireproo arracks. Swimming poo x 
36th year begins Sept. 16th. Tuition $500. Address COL. a. M. JACKSON, A. M., Supt., Box 25. 


i f= MILITARY INSTITUTE ¢ 














Founded in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school. Separate depart- 
ment for young boys. Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful and 
wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. Gymnasium 
work and athletics under careful supervision. Military subordinate to 
academic training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits 
to colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 

Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 18, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 





. si Reaches boys 

New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Theat Wentworth Military Academy oon the 
Bordentown Military Institute prepara- | ordinary day school does not interest. Courses prepare 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, comfortable buildings, healthful lo | for leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies 


or Business. Government supervision. In “Class A.” 
All Athletics. For Catalog, address The Secretary. 
Missouri, Lexington, 1824 Washington Avenue. 


cation, careful supervision of athletics, military discipline that develops charac- 
ter, and 29 years of experience in training boys. For catalogue write Rev 
T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I5¢c. 


The same novel when 
into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 


it 
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Built of the Finest Michigan 
Timber and Shipped Direct 
from Forest to You 

Aladdin houses have charac 
ter, distinction and beauty 
Colonial types, English types, 
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divergent and yet the performance has 
been eminently successful. He is con- 
vinced in his ways because the first year 
| of his Administration was so successful 
and so packed with accomplishment. 

The legislative achievements at the 
extra session fairly may be described as 
extraordinary. Things have gone slower 
at the beginning of the second year, but 
Mr. Wilson has yet to be defeated. He 
has yet to fail in any one of the things 
he has set out to do. There has been 
more opposition to 
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cause Mr., Wilson is a man of details, 
and a man’s intimate personal character 
is made up of an aggregation of details, 
of personal habits unconsciously formed, 
of daily routine acquired through natural] 
tastes. If you view Mr. Wilson as a dry, 
meticulous, clerkly man, you see only one 
aspect of him, and that is the Scotch 
I'resbyterian aspect. He would make 4 
great moderator, and if it were not for 
the bigger qualities in him he would 
have made an ideal head clerk for the 

old-fashioned _ so- 





him in his own 
party and out of 
it since the pres- 
ent session began. 
His way has been 
harder, but he has 
not attempted any 
task and failed 
of its accomplish- 
ment. As this is 
written, the settle- 
ment of the Mexi- 
can problem hangs 
fire. The natural 
reaction that sets 
in at the end of 
the first year of the 
Administration of 
every President is 
beginning to be 
discerned and 
commented upon 
throughout the 
country.. This re- 
action is not of 
such strength and 
proportions that it 
over- 
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licitor, the kind 
that you have read 
about in English 
novels. 

Take as a single 
example of his pas- 
sion for detail and 
his thoroughness 
this story, which 
comes from Wes- 
leyan, where Mr. 
Wilson was pro- 
fessor from 1888 
to 1890, explaining 
why he dropped 
Thomas from his 
name and became 
simply Woodrow 
Wilson. The news- 
papers printed the 
story the other day 
when the Class of 
’S9 at Wesleyan 
held its reunion. 
According to the 
story, one evening 
in the course of a 
call upon a fellow 
professor a _  dis- 





Steadfastness is 
a word that was 


created to describe different.’”’ 





\.come it. 


one of Mr. Wil- 
son’s outstanding 


+e . artist.’” 
qualities. He is 





‘*My word, old chap, but you look 


‘*Yes, I was drawn by a different 


cussion arose on 
names and their 
effect on one’s suc- 
cess in life. Mr. 
Wilson held that 
the effect of a 








perfectly aware of 
the condition of 
the public mind. He is resolved to over- 
The chief causes of the reac- 
tion that has set in, so far as it can be 
analyzed, are Mr. Wilson’s Mexican pol- 
icy and the general business depression. 
Mr. Wilson is responsible for one, but 
not for the other. If they work out, he 
will recover any ground that he has lost 
in popular estimation. How intensely he 
is resolved that they shall work out no- 
body knows better than those who have 
access to him. 


The Law of the Wolf Pack 


name was due en- 
tirely to its forma- 
tion in long or short syllables, and he is 
credited with saying: “For those who 
wish to achieve any success in public 
life the best kind of name is one that 
consists of a dactyl and a spondee; for 
example, Samuel Adams. The next best 
kind of name is one consisting of twu 
spondees—Woodrow Wilson, for’ in 


stance.” It was almost impossible, Mr. 
Wilson thought, to achieve success if 
tagged with a name that ran all in 


dactyls. The worst sort of all was a 
name formed of three spondees, and 
therefore Thomas was thrown into the 





discard and Woodrow Wilson survived. 
This story may or may not be true. It 
is given currency here because it is the 
type of story told and helieved about 
Mr. Wilson. 


Distinction at a Stroke 


California bungalows, Swiss de- 
signs—in fact, the finest ideas 
in modern homes are represented in the Aladdin catalog. 


DWELLINGS, BUNGALOWS, COT- 

ALAD DI N TAGES, GARAGES, $137 to $2000 
Complete 5-room Aladdin House, $298. Aladdin houses cut out 
middlemen—you save a third, have better designs and best ma- 


terial. Price includes: clear siding, clear flooring, sheathing, 
framing lumber, a!! cut to fit; all outside and inside finish; win 





ae if. persons who have the nearest view 
of Woodrow Wilson do not love him, 
but they are bound to respect him. He 
will be followed and obeyed so long as he 
is successful, but he is not the type to 
command adherence, support, and unfal- 
tering loyalty in defeat. To survive he 
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Demonstrator Agents Wanted 
We desire representation in every county 
of the United States for the 


SAGINAW CYCLECAR 


Write quick today for our proposition—ter- 
ritory being closed rapidly. Good money 
for you if you become interested early. 


Valley Boat & Engine Co. , Center St. , Saginaw, Mich. 








dows, frames, casings, stairways, glass, hardware, locks, nails, 
paints, glass, lath and plaster, or plasterboard ; com- 


plete instructions and illustra- 
tions for erecting. Send today 
fur Catalog 6. 


North American Construction Co. 
66 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 








“rl pay $1 for 
every knot found in 
our BayCitysiding."’ 


—0. EB. Sovereign. 











must “make good.” Once let him be 
thoroughly beaten or begin to compro- 
mise and he will be done for. This ap- 
plies with peculiar force to his relations 
with Congress. Perhaps the country at 


R. WILSON is a _ practical man. 
Nobody has called him “academic” 
since March 4, 1913. If a spondee stands 
in his way, why, off with its head. And 
mark the acute intelligence of the man. 





By dropping Thomas into the wastebasket 
he acquired distinction at a stroke. In 
the city directories there are legions of 
Thomas Wilsons. Placed end to end they 
would girdle the earth at the Tropic of 
Cancer, but in the whole round world |= 
there is but one Woodrow Wilson. 


large would be more lenient. To him 
more than to any other man in public 
life applies the law of the wolf pack. 
Now, what impression have you gained 
of Mr. Wilson from all this? Not that 
he is unworthy of his great office, I hope. 
I have concerned myself with details be 
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Young Man! Bea Manual 
Training Teacher = 


It is « field that offers greater opportunities anc 
larger salaries than the usual business opening. The 
demand for teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 
THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

offers a special one year course thoroughly equipping 
you to teach the subject All our men graduates this 
year are now placed at salaries averaging $90 a month. 
Term opens Aug. 28. For catalogue address Secretary, 


Thomas Normal Training School, 4503 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


TYPEWRITERS 


on One OD REBUILT 
Summer Bargains 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
prices for the summer only. All trade- 
marked and guaranteed for one year 
Buy now and save as much as $75. 

BRANCH STORES IN LEADINGCITIES. | 


Write for booklet ‘‘How Dollars Are Stretched”. | 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 345 Broadway, N.Y. | 
— 


















































COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


“Advertising has about the same relationship to the prob- 
lem otf distribution that machinery has to the problem of 
production. 





Volume 53 July 25, 1914 Number 19 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated, Publishers 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
Robert J. Collier, President; E.C. Patterson, Vice President and General 
Manager; J. G. Jarrett, Treasurer; Charles E. Miner, Secretary ; 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Manager Advertising Department 


“It is impossible to account for the tremendous increase in 
the use of advertising, excepting on the ground that it ts a 
real economy in distribution. Tt is just as reasonable to say 
that the consumer has to pay for the machinery used in the 
production of merchandise, as it is to say that the consumer 
has to pay for the advertising used in giving the merchandise 
economical distribution.” 








Scents a copy-$2.50a year. Foreign, 10 cents 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 
a copy, $3.80 a year 


1905, at the Post Office at New York, New 
York, under the Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Copyright 1914 by P. F. Collier 
& Son, Incorporated. Registered at Station- 
ers’ Hall, London, England, and copyright 
in Great Britain and the British Possessions, 
including Canada. LONDON: 5 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W. C. TORONTO, 
ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. PRICE: 
United States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Change of Address—Subscribers when order- 
ing a change of address should give the old i 
as well as the new address, and the ledger 
number on their wrapper. From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the 
change can be made, and before the first copy 
of Collier's will reach any new subscriber 








| ° * For Young I adies 
Genuine Mary Baldwin Seminary *°S:aunton, Va. 
Walrus ag Term becina Sept. 10th, 1914. Located in the Shenandoah 
| Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appoint- 
Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 


Miss BE. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
Co-operative P 


The Starrett School for Girls. with the 


University of Chicago. Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, Principal. 
The School is one of the oldest and best established In the City 
of Chicago. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
and other colleges. Limited numbers. Address Secretary, 
Sta rett School Park 4711 Vincennes Ave. ,Chicago, Illinois. 










$00. 


Guaranteed or Money Back. | 
Leather Lined, Three Pockets. 
French Sewed Edges, Solid 
Corners, Brassed Key Lock 
and Catch. Just the thing for 
your trip Sold by mail only. 
Regular price $7.50 to $10.00. 
By parcel post, prepaid, $5 00. 
Choice of 16 or 18 inch. Send today. 


PREPAID 
AUSTIN’S SHOPS, 19 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CARUSO 


World Famous Tenor, says: 


“Tuxedo completely satisfies my tobacco 

éaste. It is mild and has a delicious flavor. 

, Most important of all, from a singer’s stand- 
Y point, Tuxedo does not irritate my throat.” 


“Tuxedo Does Not 
Irritate My Throat” 


It has recently been stated that Caruso 
will henceforth receive $3000 a night for 
singing in grand opera. Such a won- 
derful singer does not take the slightest 
chance of damaging the delicate mem- 
branes of his throat. 


| This non-irritating quality of Tuxedo 
which Caruso praises is due to the 
I original ““Tuxedo Process” by which the 
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tobacco is treated. This process absolutely removes all bite and sting. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Invented in 1904, the “Tuxedo Process” 
has often been imitated—but it is still a process 
known only to the makers of Tuxedo — still 
unequalled—still unapproached by its host of 
imitators. 















SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Illustrations 
are about one- 
half size of real 
packages. 


Send us 2 cents in 


and we'll mail you 
prepaid a souvenir 
tin of TUXEDO 
tobacco to any 
point in U. S. A. 
Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Room 1258 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


















Every experienced smoker knows that pipe- 
smoking is the ideal way to enjoy tobacco. But 
many thousands of men think they cannot smoke 
a pipe for fear the tobacco might burn the tongue 
or throat. Tuxedo has absolutely done away 
with any such possibility. You can smoke 
Tuxedo all day long, pipeful after pipeful, with- 
out the slightest irritation—indeed with increas- 
ing pleasure. 


Tuxedo is a rich, yet mild, fragrant, cool- 
smoking tobacco; made from the choicest crops 
of old Kentucky Burley (which makes the finest 
pipe-tobacco in the world.) 


Make it your habit to buy Tuxedo. You 
will get a tobacco upon which pains, brains and 
money are lavishly expended to make it really 
and genuinely the best. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient Pouch, inner-lined Famous green tin with gold 10 
with moisture-proof paper. . lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80 In Glass Humidors, 50¢c and 90¢ 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 


“4 a 
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Get a. with the iit 
of Your Breeze-Swept Porch 


Gain Time, Comfort and Contentment by Cleaning with a Frantz Premier Electric 
Cleaner! It means Freedom from the Heavy Task of Sweeping and Dusting! 


A. M. and the day’s work done! Not > pounds of concentrated, dirt-cleaning 
bit of dirt, dust or lint to be found. All energy—that’s the Frantz Premier. It's F | 
the floor coverings have been cleaned more than a mere vacuum cleaner. 
and purified. The home fairly glows with It is the logical answer to the house- 
sunny freshness. And time gained to spend in the wives demand for an efficient portable cleaner 
alluring green outdoors. at the right price. No wiring, piping, or in- 
That’s the program of seventy-five thousand stalling expense. It comes willing and ready 
American housewives on these hot summer days. to work. It’s the cleaner you have desired 
They use a Frantz Premier. so long. 


The price of the Frantz Premier has been reduced from $30 to $25— 
West of the Rockies $27.50. Our multiplied output (100,000 
¢ this year) and efficient factory methods enable us to make 
this attractive price to you, and without any sacrifice of 
quality. Profit by this big saving. 


"Phone or call on the Frantz Premier dealer to-day. If you don’t 
know who he is, drop us a postal. We will be delighted to 
give you the name of your nearest dealer and arrange for 


a demonstration on your own rugs. WRITE TO-DAY. 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. | Me ; t 
\ wa ~s Complete 
, — 7250 
| ‘ es : ts an peg 650 
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